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LOVE’S DAWNING. 


POR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


shadow of a Jong, long night is lifted— 
bh thy enchanted islands, and dim se, 
d odors of a thousand springs are drifted, 
heart of Love! to me. 


. o 

¥ t 
comest! the wintry hills for thee grow vernal— 
footsteps make the valleys blush like May— 

Ad far in pleasant places sing eternal 

Rivers by night and day! 


T 


hou comest ! a quickened pulse thro’ all my senses 
Le @Shivers the icy walls about my soul— 
aad Faith’s new joy and Hope's sweet influences 


- 


“Mach,” was answered. 

“Say on.” 

“Your niece, I have reason to believe, is not 
true te me,” said Dexter. 

“Sir!” Astonishment and indignation blend- 
ed in the tone of Mrs. Loring’s voice. 

“T happened to come upon her unawares to- 


the attentions of a man whose presence and de- 
tected intimacy with her, sat Newport, were 
the causes of her illaess there.” 

“Tt is false!” 

Both Dexter and Mrs. Loring started to their 
feet. There stood Jessie, just within the door 


little while Dexter stood looking at ber em- | 
barraesment and trouble written oa every fea- | 
ture. Then bowing coldly, he retired. 





day, taking her in the very act of encouraging 


CHAPTER XX. 





When Mre. Loring went back to her chamber, | 


jafter Mr. Dexter withdrew from the bouse, she | 


found Jessie in bed, lying as still as if sleep. | 
She looked up when her sunt came to the bed- | 
side—at first with stealthy, half-timid glanees— | 
then with more of trust. that changed into lov- | 
jg confidence. Mrs. Loring bent down and 


Mrs. Loring merely inclined her head. A! 


He looked worn and troubled. It was plain that 
his night had been sleeplees. 

“How is she?” he asked of Mrs. Loring, al- 
most fearfully, as if dreading the answer. He 
did not pronounce the name of his wife. 

“ Better than I had hoped,” was replied. 

“Has she required the attention of a physi- 
cian?” 

“so 

Mr. Dexter seemed relieved. 

“ What ia her state of mind?” 

“She is more tranquil than I had expected to 
find her.” 

Mrs. Loring’s manner was cold. 


at first, bet very slowly the second time ; weigh- 
ing each word and sentence carefally. She then 
laid it aside, and almost crouching Jown in ber 
chair, fell into such deep thought that she seem- 
ed more like one sleeping than awake. She did 
not attempt an answer until the next day. Then 
she penned the following : 


“To Leon DexTeR—In leaving your house 
and your protection, I was not governed by ca- 
price or impulse. For some time I have seen 
that, sooner or later, it must come to this; that 
the cord uniting us was too severely strained, 
and must snap. I did not suppose the time so 
near af hand, that you would drag upon it now 


from his nearest friends. From a man of im- 
pulse, he seemed changed st once inte a mam of 
deliberate purpose. His elegant home wae net 
given up, though he lived in i¢ 9 kind of half her- 
mit life. Abroad, he was reserved; while every- 
thing about him gave signs of a painful inward 
conflict. 

Of course the social air was full of ramore, 
probable and improbable, but none of them ex- 
actly true. Mrs. Dexter was wholly silent, ex- 
cept to her wisest and truest friend, Mrs. De 
Liale—and her discretion ever kept her guarded. 
Mrs. Loring simply alleged “ incompatibility of 
temper”’—that vague allegation which covers 


pughout my being roll! at the lower end of the parlor, her cheeks flush- “Have you conversed with her this morning?” with its broad mantle so wide a raoge of domes- 


kissed her. 


the long, melodious winds o’erflowing 
shining ledges of the azure shore, 
God hath moored the sunset, and the growing 
Of summers, evermore— 


if summers in the bright hereafter planted, 
angel-tended unto glorious bloom, 
, mid the splendor, wanders the enchanted 
Bliss of bride and groom. 


bere the red roses never die—and never 
Do the white lilies of the soul decay— 
Love! in thy deep gardens blow forever 
richest flowers of May! 


EMMA ALICE BROWNE. 
th. 


Original Novelet. 
JESSIE LORING; 


RHE HAND BUT NOT THE HEART. 














EN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 
BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 
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hte according to Act of Congress, in the year 
8, by T.S. Arthur, in the Clerk’s Office of the 
trict Court for the Eastern District of Penn.) 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

“Is Jessie here?” inquired Mr. Dexter, in a 
ied manner. 
She is,”’ replied Mrs. Loring. 

* I wish to see her.” 
Sit down, Mr. Dexter. 

th you about Jessie.” 

. Dexter sat down, though with signs of 


I want to speak 


¢ 


“What is the meaning of thist What has 
appened, Mr. Dexter!” 

“Only a slight misunderstanding. Jessie is 

er sensitive. But I must see her immedi- 

; and alone, if you please, Mrs. Loring.” 

‘I am sorry, Mr. Dexter, but Jessie will not 

S you.” 

~ Not see me!” 

‘No, sir.” 

“Go and say that I am here, and that I must 

pe her, if only for a single moment.” 
"4 She knows you are here, Mr. Dexter; and 
pr message is—‘ Say that I cannot be seen.’” 
a“ Where is she?” Mr. Dexter moved to- 
rds the door; but Mrs. Loring, who had 
en it into her head that personal abuse—a 
bw, perhape—was the cause of Jessie's flight 
pm the residence of her husband—{she could 
nderatand and be properly indignant at such 

n outrage), stepped before him and said— . 
F “Don’t forget, sir, that this is my house! You 

anot pase to any of ite apartments unless I 
ive permission. And such permisaion is now 
ithheld. My niece is in no condition for exci- 
ng interviews. There has been enough of that 

one day, I should think.” 

“What do you mean? What has she said?” 
pmanded Mr. Dexter, looking almost fiercely at 
Are. Loring. 

“Nothing!” was replied. “She refuses to 
wer my questions. But I see that her mind 
greatly agitated, while her person bears 

idence of cruel treatment.” 

“Mrs. Loring!” Dexter understood her 

paning, aud instantly grew calm. “Evidences 
cruel treatment !”’ 

“Yes, sir! Her cheek and temple are dis- 

plored from a resent bruise. How came 

— 

“She fainted, and struck herself in falling.” 
“In your presence !” 

7 Eee.” 

“And you did not put forth a hand to save 

gn 

Mrs. Loring’s foregone conclusions were run- 
ng away with her. 

“ Excuse me, madam,” said Mr. Dexter, cold- 
, “you are going beyond the record. I am not 

pre at the confessional, but to see my wife. 

y, do not interpose needless obstacles.” 
There was enough of contempt in the tones of 
r. Dexter to wound the pride and fire the self- 
ve of Mrs. Loring: and enough of angry ex- 
tement about him, to give her a new impres- 
on of his character. 


“You cannot see Jessie to night,” she answer- | 
firmly. “She has flown back to me in wild 
fright—the mere wreck of what she was, poor 
ild, when I gave her into your keeping—and 
®. inviolable sanctity of my house is around 
rt. I much fear, Leon Dexter, that you have 
oved recreant to your trust—that you have 
t loved, protected, aud cherished that delicate 
wer. The sweetners of her life is gone!” 
The woman of the world had actually warmed 
to sentiment. 


“Itis who have suffered wrong,” said Mr. | 


xter 


the step she has taken—then will I clear my 
irts. You, at least, if not the world, must 
now the truth. Sit down, madam, and listen.” 
They moved beck from the door, and crossing 
Ae parlor, sat down together on a sofa. 


ed, and her eyes bright with indignation. 

“Tt is false, sir!’ she repeated, in strong, 
clear tones. 

Mr. Dexter, after the first moment of bewil- 
dering surprise, advanced towards his wife. 

“Tt is false—falee as the evil spirit who sug- 
gested a thought of your wife’s dishonor '” 

Saying this, Mrs. Dexter turned and glided 

away. Her husband made a motion to fol- 
low, but Mrs. Loring laid her hand upon his 
arm. 
“Light breaks into my mind,” she said. “It 
was because you charged her with dishonorable 
intent that she fled from you’? A man should 
be well fortified with proofs before he venture 
so far. J will believe nothing against her, ex- 
cept on the elearest evidence. Can you adduce 
it?” 

There was a homely force in this mode of pre- 
senting the subject that had the effect to open 
the eyes of Dexter a little to the unpleasant ae- 
pect of his position. What proof had he of his 
wife's infidelity—and yet he liad gone so far as 
to sey that he had reason to believe her not true 
to bim, and that ehe had been detected in ques- 
tionable intimacy with some one at Newport! 

“Can you adduce the evidence, Mr. Dexter?” 
repeated Mrs. Loring. 

“IT may have been hasty,” 
back into the room. “My words may have eig- 
nified too much. But she bas been imprudent.” 

“Tt is not true, sir!” 

The voice of Mrs. Dexter startled them again. 
She stood almost on the spot from which they 
had turned a moment before. 

“Tt is not true, sir!” she repeated her words. 
“Not true, in any degree! Allis but the ghost 
of a jealous fancy! And now, sir, beware how 
you attempt to connect my name with evil re- 
ports or surmises. I may be etung into de- 
manding of you —» proof, and in another place 
than this! Never, even in thought, have I dis- 
honored you. That is a lower deep into which 
my nature can never fall; and you should have 
known me well enough to have had faith. Alas, 
that it was not so !” 

She passed from her husband's presence 
again, seeming almost to vanish where she stood. 

““What is to be done?” said Mr. Dexter, 
turning towards Mrs. Loring, with a certain 
shame-facedness, that showed his own percep- 
tion of the aspect in whieh his hasty conduct had 
placed him. 

“Tt is impossible to anewer that question 
now,” replied Mre. Loring. ‘‘These muddy 
waters must have time to ran clear. As for 
Jessie, it is plain that she needs seclusion, and 
freedom from al] causes of excitement. That 
you have wronged her deeply by your suspi 
cions, I have not the shadow of a doubt—how 
deeply, conceding her innocence, you can gay bet- 
ter than I.” 

“You will not encourage her in maintaining 
towards me her present attitude, Mrs. Lo- 
ring?” 

“ Not if I see any hope of reconciliation. But 
I must know more of your lives during the past 
few months. I fear that you have wholly mis- 
understood your wife, and so alienated her that 
oblivion of the past is hopeless.” 

“Think of the exposure and disgrace,” said 
Mr. Dexter. 

“Ido think of it; and the thought sickens 
me.” 

“ You will surely advise ber to return.” 

“JT ean promise nothing, sir. Wait—wait— 
wait. I have no other advice to offer. My poor 
ehiid has paseed through fearful triale—that is 
plain; and she must have time for body and 
mind to recover themselves. Oh, sir! how could 
you, knowing her feeble condition, bear down 
upon her so heavily as you did this day. Your 
words must have fallen like heavy blows; for it 
seems that they struck her down senseless. A 
second attack of brain fever, should it unfortu- 
nately follow this agitation, will certainly prove 
fatal.” 

Dexter was silent. 

“We must keep our own counsel for the 
present,” he said, at length. “The public 
should know nothing of al! this.” 

“In that we are agreed,” answered Mrs. 
Loring. “My advice to you is, to leave Jessie 
for the time being at least, to her own will. 
Serious prostration of all her faculties, I can- 
not but fear as a consequence. To-morrow, 
she will in all probability need her physician's 


” 


care. 


he said, moving 


should his attendance be deemed necessary !” 
Mrs. Loring shook ber bead. 
“Events,” she answered, “ are too recent, and 
my mind too much bewildered to say what 





uvern my- 
| eelf accordingly.”’ 

| “ Be very prudent, madam,” 
| * A single error may wreck everything.” 

| “Her reputation is as dear to me as my 


“Sit down, Mrs. Loring, and hear me. | own,” replied Mre. Loring, “and you may be | 
I cannot see my wite—if she wilfally persists | very sure, that I will guard it as a most pre, 


| cious thing. The warning as to circumspection 
I pass to you.” 
| Mr. Dexter made a movement to retire. 


' “I will see you in the morning,” he aad, 
| 


“How will you sccount for her condition, | 


course I may deem it the wisest policy to pur- | 
| sue. I must await the occassion, and g 


| 
raaid Mr. Dexter. | 


| - and in the mc anliime, account for Jeasie’s ab- | 


“Oh, Aunt Phoebe! that was very cruel in 
him.” 

“ What was cruel, dear?” 

The thoughts of Mrs. Loring went farther back 
that the interview in her parlor. 

“ He tried to ruin me even in your regard.” 

“But he failed, Jessie. 
the lowest whisper of an evil report ayaiost 
you.” 

“Tam as pure in thought and as true in pur- 
pose, Aunt Phoebe, as when I went out from you. 
I do not love Mr. Dexter—I never loved him. 
Still that is no crime—ouly a necessity. He un- 
derstood this in the beginning, and took the risk 
of happinese—so did I. But he was not ratie- 
fied with all that I could give. He wanted a heart, 
as well as a hand—a living, loving spirit, as well 
asabody. These he could not possess in me— 
for the heart loves not by compulsion. Then 
jealousy was born in his soul, and suspicion fol- 
lowed. Both were groundless. I felt a degra- 
ding sense of wrong; and at times, a spirit of re- 
bellion. But I never gave place to a wandering 
thought—never gave oceasion for wrong con- 
struction of my conduct. Yet in spite of all my 
care, his jealous imagination has found material 
out of which to weave a story of guilt. Ah, 
Aunt Phoebe! that marriage was a sad mistake. 
A union unblessed by love, is the commencement 
of a wretched life. It is the old story; and 
never loses its tragic interest. It was folly in 
the-beginning, and it is madness now.” 

Mrs. Loring would have questioned her niece 
closely as to the meaning of Mr. Dexter’s allu- 
sion toa certain individual as having been too 
intimate with his wife, but these closing re 
marke fell like rebuke upon her ears. She re- 
membered how almost like a victim lamb, Jessie 
had been led up to the marriage altar; and how 
she had overruled all objections, and appealing 
to her honor, had almost constrained her into the 
fulfillment of a promise that should never have 
been extorted. And so she remained silent. 

“T knew it must come to this sooner or 
later,” Mre. Dexter went on; “I knew that a 
time must arrive when the only alternation for 
me would be death or separation. The separa- 
tion has taken place sooner than I dared to 
hope; and for the act, I do net hold myself re- 
sponsible. He flung me off! To a spirit hike 
mine, his language was a strong repulsion; and 
I swept away from him with a force it had been 
vain to resist. We are apart now, and apart 
forever.” 

“You are too much excited, Jessie,” said Mrs. 
Loring, laying ber finger upon the lips of ber 
niece, “and I must enjoin silence and rest. I 
have faith in you. I will be your friend, though 
all the world pass eoldly on in scorn.” 

Tears glistened in the eyes of Mra. Dexter as 
she lifted them, with s thankful expression, to 
the face of her aunt, from whom she had not 
dared to hope for so tender a reception. She 
knew Mrs. Loring to be worldly-minded; she 
knew her to be a woman of not over delicate 
feelings; and as one easily affected by appear- 
ances. That she would blame, denounce, threaten, 
she had no doubt. A thought of approval, sym- 
pathy, aid or comfort in this fearful trial had 
pot stirred in her imagination. This unlooked 
for kindness on the part of her aunt touched her 
deeply. 

The fact was Mr. Dexter had gone a step too 
far. The grossness of this outrage upon his 
wife, Mrs. Loring could appreciate, and it was 
just of the kind to arouse all her womanly indig- 
nation. A more refined act of cruelty she would 
not have anderstood, and might have adjudged 
her niece as capricious. 

“Thank you, dear Aunt Phoebe, for this love 
and kinduess !” she eould not help saying. “I 
need it; and, for all I have been as a wife, am 
worthy to receive it. As pure in thonght and 
act as when I parted from you do I return; and 
now all I ask is to become again the occupant of 
that little chamber I once called my own; there 
to hide myself from all eyes—there to remain, 
forgotten of the gay circles in which I moved for 
a brief season.” 

“Dear heart! will you not be quiet?” said 
Mrs. Loring; laying her fingers once more upon 
her lips. 

Mrs. Dexter sighed as ber lashes drooped 
upon her cheeks. 
and as her aunt stood looking upon ber white, 
shrunken face and hollow eyes, and noted the 
purple stain on her cheek and temples, tears of 
| compassion filled her eyes, and tender pity soft- 
| ened all her teelings. 

That night Jessie slept in her aunts room. 
| Morning found her in a calmer state, and with 
| leas prostration of body than Mrs. Loring had 
' feared would ensue. She did not rise until late, 
| but met ber cousins while yet in bed, with a 
quiet warmth of manner that placed both them 





| und herself at ease with one another. 
| scenes in the parlor, when Mrs. Dexter twice 
confronted her husband and met his intimations 
| of wrong with indignant denial. Beyond this 
‘their mother had informed them that their ovu- 
| sin had left her home and might not again return 
‘to it. For the present she enjoined silence as to 
| what had oceurred; and reserve or evasion of 


“What is wrong!” seked Mrs. Loring, the | sence, by saying that she paid you a vieit going ' questions should curious inquirers approach 
aaner and words of Mr. Dexter filling her mind out imprudently, and found herself too much in. | them at school or elsewhere. 


bh vague fear. 


| disposed to return.” 


a 


em 


eee 


| Before Jessie had arisea Mr. Dexter called. 


I will not believe | 


Very still she lay after this, | 


They 
| had been frightened witnesses of the exciting | 


“ Bat little.” 

“Will she see me?” 

“T think not.” 

“Will you ask her?” 

“Not now. She is too weak to bear a recur- 
rence of agitating scenes.” 

Mr. Dexter bit his lips firmly as if striving 
with his feelings. 

“When can I see her?” 

“That question I am unable now to answer, 
Mr. Dexter. But my own opinion is that it will 
be better for yeu to see her te: morrow than te- 
day; better next week than to-morrow. You 
must give time for calmness and reflection.” 

“She is my wife!” exclaimed Mr. Dexter, 
not able to eentrol himself. The manner in 
which this was said conveyed clearly his thought 
to Mrs. Loring, and she replied with equal feel- 
ipg— 

“But not your slave to command!” 

“‘Madam! I warn you not te enter inte this 
league againet me—not to become a party in this 
wicked scheme! If you do, then you must bear 
the consequences of such blind folly. I am not 
the man to submit tamely. I will not submit.” 

“You are simply beating the air,” replied 
Mra. Loring. ‘There is no league against you 
—no wicked scheme—nothing beyond your own 
excited imagination; and I warn you, in turn, 
not to proceed ove step further in this diree- 
tion.” 

“Madam! can I see my wife ?” 
of Mr. Dexter was threatening. 

“No, sir. Not now,” wae the firmly spoken 
answer. 

He turned to go. 

“Mr. Dexter.” 

“Well? Say on.” 

“I do not wish yon to call here again.” 

‘‘Madam! my wife is harboring here.” 

“I will give my servant orders not to admit 
you !” said Mrs. Loring, outraged by this remark. 

For an instant Dexter looked as if he would 
deatroy her, were it in his power, by a single 
glance; then turning away he left the house 
muttering impotent threats. 

And so the breach grew wider. 

“T don’t wonder that Jessie could not live with 
him,” said Mrs. Dexter to herself. ‘Such a 
temper! Dear heart! Who cantell how much 
she may have suffered ?” 


} 


The attitude 


CHAPTER XXL. 

Once more Jessie found herself alone in the 
little chamber where her gentle, girlish life had 
strengthened towards womanhood. Many times 
had she visited this chamber since her marri- 
age, going to it as to some pilgrim-shrine, but 
never with the feelings that now crowded upon 
her heart. She had returned aga dove to the 
ark, from the wild waste of waters, wing-weary, 
faint, frightened—fluttering into this holy place, 
conscious of safety. She was not to go out 
again. Blessed thought! How it warmed the 
life-blood in her heart, and sent the current in 
more genial streams through every vein. 


But alas! memory could not die. Lethe 
was only a fable of the olden times. A place of 
safety is not always a place of freedom from 
pain. It could not be so in this instance. Yet, 
for a time, like the exhausted prisoner borne 
back from torture to his cell, the crushed mem- 
bers reposed in delicious insensibility. The 
hard pallet wasa heaven of ease to the iron 
rack on which the quivering flesh had been 
torn and the joints wrencbed until nature cried 
out in agony. 

Dear litte room! Though its walls were 
narrow, and its furniture simple ever to mea- 
greness, it wasa palace in her regard to the 
luxurious chambers she had left. It was all her 
own. She need not veil her heart there. No 
semblances were required. No intrusion feared. 
It seemed te her, for a time, as if she bad been 
so lifted out of the world, as to be no longer, 
part of it. The hum and shock of men were 
far below ber. She had neither part nor lot in 
common humauity. 


But this could not last. She had formed rela 


| tions with that world not to be cast off lightly. 


She was a wife, violently separated from her 
husband ; and setting at defiance the laws which 
| had bound them together. 





| On the third dey Mrs. Dexter received a com- 
| munication from her husband. It was impera- 
tive, reading thus :— 


“Mrs. DexTrr—I have twice sought to gain 
an interview, and twice been repelled with in- 
sult. I now write to ask when and where you 
will see me. We must meet, Jessie. This rash 
step, I fear, is going to involve consequences far 
more disastrous than you have imagined. It is 
| no light thing for a woman to throw herself be- 
yond the pale of ber husband's protection.— 
Something is owed to the world—something te 
| reputation—something to your good name; and 
much to your husband. I may have been hasty, 
bat I was sincere. There are eome things that 
looked wrong ; they look wrong still, and will al- 
ways look wrong if your present attitude is 
maintained. I wish to see you, that we may, 
togetber, review these unhappy questions, and 
out of a tangled skein bring even threada, if pos- 
| sible. Let me hear from you immediately. 
“Your HUSBAND.” 


Twice Mrs. Dexter read this letter, hurriedly 





| 
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with such a sudden force. But the deed is done, 
and we are apart forever. I cannot live with 
you again—your presence would suffocate me. 
There was a mutual wrong in our marriage ; but 
I was most to blame; for I knew that I did aot 
and never could love you as I believed a husband 
should be loved. But you had extorted from 
me 8 promise of marriage, and I believed it to 
be my duty to fulfil that promise. Young, inex- 
perienced, blind to the future, I took up the 
burdens you laid at my feet, and believed my- 
self strong enough to carry them all the days of 
my life. It was a fatal error. How painfully I 
have struggled on—how prayerfally, how pa- 
tiently, how self-denyingly, yew can never know. 
Yet without avail. I have fallen by the way, 
and there is not strength enough in me to lift 
the burdens again. J know this, and One be- 
sides; an@é I am content to rest the ease with 
Him. The world will blame, the church cen- 
sure, the law condemn. Let it be so. All that 
is light te the sufferings I have endured, and 
from which I have fled. 


“T cannot see you, Mr. Dexter—I will not 
see you. Our ways in this world have parted, 
and forever. The act was not mine, but yours. 
You flung me off with a force that overcame all 
scruple—all question of right, all effort to cling 
to you as my husband. I was trying, in my 
feeble way—for not much puwer remained—to 
be a dutiful wife, when you extinguished all 
hope of success by a charge as false as the evil 
spirit who whispered in your too willing ears a 
suspicion of infidelity against one who had never 
permitted a thought of wrong towards her hus- 
band to enter even the outermost portal of her 
mind. I had not seen the person to whom you 
allade since my accidental meeting with him at 
Newport, so basely construed inte design; and 
his passing my window at the moment you re- 
turned home, was as unexpeeted to me ae to 
you. 

“T had hoped that my previous solemn assu- 
rances were sufficient te give you confidenee in 
my integrity. But this was an error. You had 
no faith in me; and assailed me with violence 
when my thoughts were as true to honor as 
ever were yours. Did you imagine that I could 
lie passive at your feet, so trampled down and 
degraded? No, sir! God gave me a higher 
consciousness, 8 purer spirit, a nobler individa- 
ality! You should have mated one of a different 
stamp from me! 

“And yet I pity you, Leon Dexter! Thies web 
of trouble, which your own hands have woven 
around your life, will fetter and gall you at 
every step in your future journey. I have not 
left you in a spirit of retaliation ; but simply be- 
cause the natural strain of repulsion was stronger 
than all the attractive forces that held us to 
gether. I only obeyed a law against which weak 
nature strove in vain. Were it in my ; ower, I 
would make all your future bright with the 
warmest sunshine. But, over your future I 
have no control—yet, sadly enough, are our des- 
tinies linked, and the existence of each will be a 
thorn in the other’s heart. 


“T have not much strength left. The contest 
has nearly extinguished my life. This is the last 
struggle I shall have with you. My first weak 
thought was to return your letter without a 
word in reply. But that would have been a 
wrong to both; and so I have made you this 
communication, and you must regard it as final. 
Farewell, unhappy Leon Dexter! I would have 
saved you from this ealamity, but you would not 
let me! May He who has permitted you thus 
to drag down the temple of domestic happiness, 
and bury yourself amid the ruins, give you, in 
this direful calamity, a higher than human power 
of endurance. May the fierce flames of this 
great ordeal, find gold in your character beyond 
the reach of fire. Farewell forever! and may 
God bless and keep you! The prayer is from a 
heart yet free from guile, and the lips that breathe 
it upward are as pure as when you laid upou 
them the marrisge kiss! God keep them as 
guilelees and as pure. Amen! JESsIz.” 


Dexter accepted the decision of his wife as 
final. What else was left for him? He would 
have been the dullest of men not to have seen 
the spirit of this answer, shining every where 
through the letter. Something more than feebly, 
dawned the conviction into his mind, that he had 
foully wronged his wife, and that the fearful ca- 
lamity which had overtaken him in the morning 
of his days, was of his own creating. He did 
not again attempt to see her; made no farther 
remonstrance; offered no kind of annoyance. 
A profound respect for the suffering woman who 
had abandoned him, took the place of indignatiun 
against her. In silence he sat down amid his 
crushed hopes aud broken idols, and waited for | 
light to guide him and strength to walk onward. | 
Like thousands of other men, be hsd discovered | 
that a human soul was not a plaything, nor a| 
piece of machinery te wind up and set in motion | 
at will; and like thousands of other men, he had | 
made this diecovery too late. | 


| 





CHAPTER XXII. 

Without a note of warning, the publie were | 
startled by the news that Mrs. Dexter had left | 
her husband. Wisely, sober second thought laid | 
upon the lips of Mr. Dexter the seal of silence. 
He gave no reason for the step his wife had 
taken, and declined answering all inquiries, even 





tic antagoniams. And so the pulbilie had its ap- 
petite piqued, and the nine days wender became 
the wonder of a season. Hints towards the 
truth were embellished by goesipe’ ready imagi- 
nations, and stories of wrong, domestic tyranny, 
infidelity, and the hke, were paseed around, and 
related with a degree of circumstantiality that 
gave them wide credence. Yet in no instance 
was the name of Hendrickson conneeted with 
that of Mrs. Dexter. So transient had been 
their intercourse, that no eye but that of ° 
Jealousy had noted their meeting ae anything 
beyond the meeting of indifferent scquaiat- 
anees. 

It was just one week from the day Phal Hea- 
drickson caught an unexpected glimpee of Mrs. 
Dexter's face at the window, and passed on with 
her image freshened in his heart, that he called 
in at the Ardens, after an unusually long ab- 
sence, to spend an evening. Miss Ardea’s coun- 
tenance lighted with a sudden glow on his ap- 
pearance, the rich bleod dyeing ber eheeks, and 
giving her face a heightened charm; and in the 
Visiter’s eyes there was something gentler and 
softer in her beauty than he had before observed. 
He probably guessed the cause; and the thought 
touched his feelings, and drew his heart seme- 
thing nearer to her. 

“‘ That is a painful story about Mrs. Dexter,” 
said Mrs. Arden, almost as soon as the young 
man came in. The recently heard facte were up- 
permost in her thoughts. 

“ What story? I heve not heard anything.” 
Hendrickson was on hia guard in a moment; 
though he betrayed unusual interest. 

“ It is dreadful to think of!” said Miss Ardea. 
““ What a wretched creature she must be! I al- 
ways theught her one of the best of women: 
Though I must own that at Saratoga last sum- 
mer, she showed rather pom, er the 
society of other men than she. of hor 
husband.” 

“J am oftil] in the dark,” said Mr. Hendrick- 
son, with suppressed excitement. 

“Then you haven’t heard of ‘t? Whag, it’s the 
town talk.” 

“No.” . . 

“There's been a separation between Mrs. 
Dexter and her husband,” remarked Mrs. Ar- 
den. “She left him several days ago, and is now 
with her aunt, Mrs. Loring.” 

“A separation! On what ground?” 
dricksen's breathing oppreseed him. 

“Something wreng with Mra. Dexter, I am 
told. Sbe had too many admirere—so the story 
goes; and, worse still,—for admiration she 
eouldn’t help—one lover.” 

It was Mrs. Arden who said this. 


““Who was the lover?” nsked Mr. Hendrick- 
son. His voice was so quiet, and his tones se 
indifferent, that none suspected the intense in- 
terest with which he was listening. 

“T have not heard his name,” replied Mrs. 
Arden. 

“ Does be live in this city ?” 

“I believe not. Some new asequaintance, 
made at Newport, I think. You remember that 
she was very ill there last summer ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well, the cause of that illness is now said 
to have been a discovery by Mr. Dexter of some 
indiscretion on her part, followed by angry re- 
monstrance on his.” 

“ That is the story?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And what caused the separation which has 
just taken place?” 


“A renewal of this intimacy,” said Mra. 
Arden. 

“ A very serious charge; and, I believe, with- 
out foundation in truth,” replied Hendrickson. 
He spoke slowly, yet nut with stroog emphasis, 
Hie auditors did not know that be was 
simply controlling his voice to hide his agita- 
tion. 

‘Oh, there is no doubt as to its truth,” said 
Mrs. Arden. “ The facts have been substantia- 
ted; so Mrs. Anthony told me to-day; and she 
has been one of Mrs. Dexter's most intimate 
friends.” 

“ What facta?” inquired Hendrickson. 

“Facts that if they do not prove crime 
against Mrs. Dexter, show her to have been im- 
prudent to the verge of crime.” 

“Can you particularize?” said the young 
man. 

“Well, no, I can’t just do that. Mrs. An- 
thony ran on at sach a rate that I couldn’t get 
the affair adjusted in my mind. But she asserts 
positively that Mrs. Dexter has gone consider- 
ably beyond the boundary of prudence; and she 
is no friend of Dexter's, I can assure you. As 
far as I can learn, there have been frequent 
ineetings between this lover and Mre. Dexter 
during the husband’s absence. An earlier re- 
turn home, a few days ago, led to a surprise and 
an exposure. The result you know. 

‘“‘T must make bold to pronounce this whole 
story a fabrication,” said Mr. Hendrickson, with 


Hena- 


| rising warmth ; “it is too improbable.” 


“< Worse things than that have happened, and 
are happening every day,” remarked Mrs. 


“ Still I shall disbelieve the story,” seid Mr. 
Headrickson, firmly. 

“ What else would justify him in seading her 
home te her sant?” asked Mrs. Ardea. 
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“ He sent her home, then! That is the re 
port?” remarked Hendrickson. 

“ Some say one thing and some another.” | 

Tae. * vaid Mies Ardea. 

“ wad women were more soeptt 
cal than they are, in touching the wrong doings of 
others,” replied the young man. “The world is 
not eg tad as it eeeme. Now I am cure thet if 
the treth of this affair could really be keown, 
we should find scarcely a single fact in agree- 
ment with the repert. I have heard that Mr. 
Derter is blindly jealous of his wife.” 

“Oh, as to that, Mre. Antheny says that he 
meade himself ridicaious by hie jealousy at Sara- 
tega last eummer. And I mow remember that 
he used to act strangely sometimes,” said Mre. 
Arden. 

“A jealous mm,” returned Hendrickson, “is 
a very bad judge of hie -wife’s cenduct; and 
more likely to see guilt than innocence in any 
cireumstaace that will bear a doeble explana- 
tien. Let usthen, lean to the side of charity, 
and suppose good until “the proof of evil stares 
ue im the-very face; es I shall -do in this in- 
etance. I have always believed Mrs. Dexter 
to be the purest of women; and I believe so 
ell” 

Beth Mics. Arden and her daughter esemed 
anneyed at this defence of a woman against 
whom they bad so readily accepted the common 
remor. Toey said nothing farther. After that 
am wouewal embarrassment marked their inter- 
cvurse. As early:as he could with politeness 
retire,'Hendrickeon went away. He did not err 
im hie own elucidation of the mystery; for he 
remembered well the vision of Mrs. Dexter's 
face at the window—her instant sign of feeling 
—hie own quick but not meditated response— 
amd the sudden appearance of her husband 
whose clouded counterance was full of angry 
suepecion. 

“To this ani so soon !’’ said Mendrickson 
to himself, x8 be left the house of Mrs. Arden. 
“Oh, that I could stretch out my hand to save 
her !—that I coald shield her from the tempests ! 
—that I conld shelter her from the burning 
heats! But I cannot. There is a great gulf be- 
tween us, and' i may not pass to ber, nor she to 
me. Ob, my eoul! is this separation to be for 
all time?” 

There was rebellion in the heart of Paul Hen- 
drickson whemhe reached his home; and a wild 
desire to overleap all barriers of eeparation. 

“There wilt te a divorce in ali probability,” 
so he began talking with bimself. “ Jessie will 
never return to him after this violent separa- 
tion; and he, after-a time, will sek to have the 
marriage annulled. He will not be able to bring 
proof of evil against her—will, I am sure, not 
even attempt it; for no evidence exists. But 
her steady refusal to live with him as his wife, 
will enable bim, it may be, to get a divorce. 
‘Aed then !” 

"Phere was a tone of exultatien in his voice at 
the closing words. 

“And whosoever marrieth her which is put 
away, committeth adultery.” 

Hendrickson started to his feet, his face as 
palees ashes, and glanced almost fearfully about 
the room. The voice seemed. spoken in the air 
—-but it was not eo. The warning had reached 
hia seuse of hearigg by an inver.way. 

Then he sat down, and pendered this new 
question, so suddenly presented for solution, 
turning it in every way, viewing it now from the 
side of human feeling and human reason—and 
now with the light of Divine Revelation shining 
upon it. But he was not satisfied. The letter 
of the rocord was against him; but nature cried 
out for some different reading. At length he 
made an effort to thrust the subject aside. 

“What folly is this?” he said, still talking 
with himeelf. ‘“ Wait! wait! wait !—the time is 
not yet. Separation only exists. There is no 
divorce. The great, impassable guif is yet be- 
tween us. I cannot go to her. She cannot 
eome to me. I must woit, hopefully, if not pa- 
tiently, the issue of events.” 

The thoughts of Henétickson had once more 
been turning themselves toward Miss Arden, and 
he kad felt the glow of warmer feelings. He 
had even begun to think again of marriage. 

‘Let that illusion go!" he said. ‘“ It must no 
longer tempt me to the commission of an act 
thatseacon and conscience both pronounces wrong. 
I do not love Mary Arden; therefore, I will not 
marry her. I cettle that matter now, aed for- 
ever.” 

And the decision was final. He did not visit 
her again for many months, and then, only after 
her cngagement te another. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 





Men think itd an awful sighe 
To see a soul just set adrift 
4)n that drear voyage from whoee night 
he ominous« hadows never }ift. 
But ‘tis more awful to behold 
A helpless infant newly born, 
W hose little hands unconscious hold 
The keys of darkness and of mora. 
—Lowell. 
te” Mere parsimony is not economy. Ex- 
pense, and great expense, may be an eesrntial 
part in true economy. Economy is a distribu- 
tive virtue, and eensists not in saving, but ia 
selection. Parsimeny requires no providence, 
no sagacity, no powers of combination, no eom- 
parison, no judgment. Mere instinct, and that 
not an instinct of the noblest bind, may produce 
this false economy in perfection — Burke. 


Cw” Wit sometimes becomes practical, as 
when the Greek sage. in a company of very bad 
archers who were trying their skill, placed him- 
self close to the target, saying, “It was the 
only safe spot.” 

t¥" The fourth finger was originally chosen 
for wearing the wedding-ring, for the reason 
that it is not only used less than either of the 
rest, but is more capable of preserving a ring 
from bruises—having this one quality peculiar to 
iteelf, that it cannot be extended but in company 
with some other finger, whereas the others may 
be singly stretched out to their full length and 
straightness. 

Cw” It ie difficult to say which is the greater 
defect in a parent—strictness and firmness ia 
his family without feeling and affection; or ®ei- 
ing and affection without strictness and firm- 
ness. Under the one bad system the thildren 
are apt to become slaves or hypocrites; under 
the other, tyrante or rebels. Bat true love is 
always firm, and true firmness is always love.-— 
Macleod’s Hrme Education. 

cw “A clever thing” is reported of Feruk 
Khan, the Persian Envoy. While recently in 
Paris at Count Walewski's assembly, he was 
asked bow he liked France. With more frank- 
nees than eivility, he replied, “‘ Not mach. Su- 
perfinities can be had for the asking, but the 
necessaries of life can't be had at any price.’ 
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alt the Contemte of THE POST are set up 
BExpressiy fer it, amd iteleme. It ts net 
a mere Reprint ef a Daily Paper. 











TERMS. 
The subserigtion priee of THE POST is $2 a year 
tm adcance—eorved in the ety by Carricre—or 4 conte a 
giagie number. 
THB POST is believed to have a larger country cub 
scription thea any cther Literary Weet!y in the Buice 
Without exception. 
THE POST, it will be noticed, bes something for 
every taste—the young and the old, the ladies aad geatle- 
men of the’family may all find in its ample pages some- 
thing adapted to their peeuliar liking. 
Back wembers of THE POST esa generally beobtain- 
od at the office, or of any energetic Newsiealer. Owing, 
however, to the great and increasing demand for the 
Paper, those wishing back sumbers had better apply ae 
early e¢ possible, our rule being “ First eeme, first 
served.”’ 
RESECTED COMMUNICATIONS.—-We eannot 
undertake to return rejected communiestions. If the 
artieie is worth preserving, it is generally werth making 
& clean copy of. 
ADVERTISEMENTS.—THS POST is an admirable 
mediam for advertisements, owing to its great circula- 
fon, and the fact that only a hmited sumber are given. 
Advortisements of new books, new inventions, and other 
matters of general interest, are preferred. For rates, see 
head of advertising columns. 








WOMAN'S RIGHT TO VOTE. 
We have received the following communica- 
tion, which we judge to be from a lady member 
ef the “ Society of Friends :”— 


ESTEEMED FRIEND :—Having been a reader 
of the “ Post” for more than twenty years, I feel 
eo much the freedom of an old acquaintance, as 
to ask a place in its columns, wherein to say a 
few words in answer'to thy remarks upon the 
course of Lucy Stone in refusing to pay her tax. 
I take thee to be a frieud to plainness and can- 
dor, therefore I ehall make no apologies for say- 
ing that it does seem to me that for this ence 
<hou hast overlooked thy sense of justice, while 
thou echoest the sentiment of tyranny which in 
all-ages has hastened to characterize the honest 
reformer #8 a “bad citizen” Thou sayest all 
property is taxed to secure its protection; very 
well; but why deprive woman of a voice as to 
the manner in wiich their persons and property 
shall be governed? Why place her in the cate- 
gory with the unnaturalized foreigner, with mi- 
nurs, end thou might have added criminals, as I 
suppose their property is taxed as well? We 
are wholly willing to submit to the same laws 
that govern the male citizen, in reepect to length 
of residence in a country or State, mivority, in- 
capacity on account ef crime, &c., but where 
none of theese things pertain, we demand repre- 
sentation irrespective of our sex. If we are in- 
sufficient in knowledge and capacity, what plan 
is better adapted to keep us so, than to take 
from us the stimulus that attends the untram- 
melled exercise of all our faculties? But we 
claim to be not inferior in understanding, and 
therefore more incapable of a voice in the laws 
that are so vital to our interests, than many 
thousands, who by virtue of their sex alone, are 
allowed the franchise. For “any man with con- 
science enough to keep out of jail, mind enough 
to escape the poor-house, and body enough to 
drop his ballot into thedox, is a voter. He may 
have no character, even no money, that is no 
matter—he is male. The nodlest woman has no 
voice in the State.” 


That is high authority which says, all govern- 
anente derive their just powers from the consent 
of the governed. Blame us not that we ques- 
tion and refuse to support that alps as upjust 
and usurped, that is exercised by only a part of 
the people. So vital and-eacred did the Revolu- 
tionary fathers deem thie principle of self-go- 
vernment, for themselves, that they not only 
refused taxes, but took up the sword in its de- 
fence. We base our claim on the same ground, 
upon the justice of our cause—upon our human 
nature, which derives its patent right from God 
himself, who first and foremost and behind all 
other conditions, created woman as well as man 
a human being, having the eame human rights— 
“to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 
Hew then can man make laws disposing of her 
preperty, her person—her children, and call it, 
toe, protection? Ah, that “ protection.” friend 
Editor, truly thou sayest, “it is pot theoretical 
only, but very practical,” but it does not include 
jnetice and freedom. No doubt the mother ceun- 
try thought herself abundantly able to “ protect” 
the colonies while she taxed them for the sup- 
port ef the laws that enslaved them, und when 
becoming conscious of their inherent right and 
ability to look a little after their own affuire, 
they claimed a voice in their own government, 
they were denounced by the crown and its sym- 
pathizers a8 troublesome and seditious, just as 
thou, friend Editor, dost now speak of Lucy 
Stone as a “ bad citizen,” “‘ putting the authori- 
ties to treuble,” &c., and wile giving due praise 
to the Friends, who from religious scruples re- 
fuse to pay taxes for the support of war, thus 
acknowledging that conscience, or an interior 
sense of rights is paramount to human etatutes, 
thou dest question the religious character of that 
devotion to principle which leads this noble wo- 
man to sacrifice not only her property but her 
worldly reputation in ite defence. In cenclu- 
sion, allow me to say that of the inevitable ad- 
vance and ultimate conquest of intelligence and 
truth and freedom, we may not doubt. Men 
will heed the voice of Reason and Justice epeak- 
ing in their own souls, and will not always re- 
fuse to their mothers, wives and sisters, what 
they so justly claim as inalienable in themselves. 
And I must again express my profound regret, 
that the “ Post,” meantime, should take so back- 
ward a etep as to lend the emallest weight of ite 
extended influence in support of the tottering 
walls of anti-democracy and uncharitableness. 
Thy friend for HuMAN RIGHTS. 
Shrewabury, N. J., 2d mo. 6th, 1°58. 


We have not the time at present to enter into 
an extended examination of thie eubject; but 
will call the attention of our correspondent to a 
few points, which will denote the position re 
Occupy. 

Voting is not necesearily representation. Thoa- 
sands of men ia this cvantry have voted almost 


voted at all. The government of their state and 
that of the nation, very seldom has represented 
them in the least. That government, moreover, 
has been precisely what it would gave been, 
if they never had voted. JTponsands of men 
as a consequence vf this state of things—their 
being always jo the minority, end their votes 
apparently having no effect on the course of 
evrentesdo not give themeedves the trouble to 
vote at all. They say—'* We are always de- 
foated—what is the right of suffrage to us but a 
mere sham and delusion? Let those always in 
the majority have plenty of rope, and they ulti- 
mately will hang themselves.”’ This is the thought 
of many, and the feeling of more. We are not 
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arguing the truth or falsehood of this view—ex- 
| cept eo far ax we use it to show that a voting 
| minority are not represented, auy more than the 
| women whe do not rote. 

| Again. The right to vote can hardly be shown 
to be an “ inalienable ght.” To vote, so far as 
; the majority are concerned, is to govern—not 
‘only yourselves, bat others. The majority of 
| the votere are the rulers of the whole people. 
Now to rule a nation, is ecarcely an “inalienable 
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right.” If ik were, every meen, womap and ehild 
would net only have a right to vote—without re- 
gard to their moral or intellectual condition— but 
would have a right to be always in the majority 
too. Now it is generally admitted, that the 
masses of the people in very many countries, 
are pot qualified to govern themeelves—let aleve 
others. Io France, when universal suffrage was 
established, the majority voted both themeeives 
and the opposing minority, an Emperor. In 
Mexico and South America, the masses scarcely 
seem to know their own minds five years to- 
gether. In Germany, in 1848, the majority took 
the reins of government into their own bands— 
and did not know what to do with them. It will 
scarcely de, therefore, to urge the right of voting 
as an inalienadle right. It is one of those rights 
that seem te be derived from, aad coexist with, 
a reasonable degree of ability te use them. A 
man may say be has an inalienable right to pilot 
a sbip into pert—but if he dees not know how 
to do it, bie right, the crew and passengers wil! 
think, is ef a very questionable character. The 
right cannét exist apart from the ability in this 
as in many other cases. 

As te Women’s voting, we look at the subject 
in twe lights. First, we believe that the sexes 
are differently constituted, in mind as well as 
body; and we believe thie difference of censti- 
tutione maturally fits them for a preordained 
differenee of spheres. We believe that women 
have enough to attend te in their own depart- 
mente of life, without troubling themeelves with 
public affairs. Politics, in our opinion, would 
gain nething, and women lose much by the par- 
tial unsexing of themeeclves that their participa- 
tion in'them would involve. At a recent meeting 
in aid of education, in Massachusetts, the Rev. 
Mr. Hempstead, Chaplain of the State Prison, 
gave it as his experience, based upoe his ac- 
quaintance with corvicts, that the first down- 
ward-step could be traced to a want of right in- 
fluenes and training iu the family at home, which 
followed the child to school, and which never 
left iim in maturer years. Now, this family 
training is peculiarly the business of the mother 
and eister—especially in the earlier years of the 
child. And we tkink that there ie plenty of 
work in this and similar directions for every 
daughter of woman, without going into the po 
litical sphere. So much for the philosophical 
view of the matter, which for want ef time and 
apace we but indicate. 

As to the practical view, we may say this 
We should care very little that a ‘few intel 
ligent women, here and there, voted. But when 
we consider the mass of voting ignorance that 
the intelligence of this country has already to 
centend with, we do not feel much disposed 
to throw open the doors to an additional flood 
of ignorance. And who would vote, were the 
right extended to women? Why, just the very 
women who are least qualified to. Where one 
intelligent, high-minded vote would be added, 
you would have ten, perhaps a hundred, of an 
opposite character. And if unreasening and un- 
reasonable notions and excitemente rule the 
hear now, what would they not do then? 

Let these lady reformers make a tour of their 
own neighborhoods, especially in those out-of-the 
way vicinities where the larger portien of voters 
come from on election day, and ascertain the 
average intelligence and prejudices of the female 
community upon political subjects ; and if they 
do not recoil from their efforts further to weigh 
down the intelligence and virtue of the country 
with this fresh weight, we shall doubt, even more 
than we now do, their own ability for practical le- 
gislation. 





MEXICO. 

Comonfort, having failed in his attempted 
coup d'etat, recently arrived at New Orleans. 
The troops, it appesred, tured against him— 
headed by their leading general. Comonfort 
failed because, unlike Louis Napoleon, he placed 
himeelf in opposition to the priesthood. It will 
be remembered that Louis Napoleon, when Pre- 
sident of France, even went so far as to break 
down the Roman Republie—a direct offspriog of 
that which brought himself into power—-in order 
to conciliate the priesthood, whose influence ever 
the French peasantry was afterwards exerted 
steadily in his behalf. General Zuloago, the 
present Provisional President, as one of bis first 
steps, issued decrees restoring the ecclesiastical 
and military jurisdiction, repealing the laws 
of 1856, which declared the property of the 
ecclesiastical corporations alienable, and annul- 
ling the sales made of the church estates under 
that law. In return, it is reported that the 
clergy bave loaned him a million of dollars. 
Zuloago’s government is opposed by various 
generalse—among others by Alfara, who has pro- 
nounced in favor of Santa Anna. If Zuloago is 
sustained by the priesth»od generally, we think 
his chance of success is the best. A party hae 
to be very strong in Mexico to set itself up 
against the Church—as the defeat and flight of 
Comonfort prove. 





LAGER BEER.—In the recent case at Brook- 
lya, New York, where it was decided that lager 
beer ‘did not come within the provisions of the 
statute relative to intoxicating drinks,” more 
than a dozen witnesses swore to drinking from 
twenty to ninety pint glasses a day, as a usual 
thing, without causing any deleterious results. 
One witness declared that he drank on a 
wager, in the eity of Brooklyn, seven and 
a half gallone of Jager beer in two hours! 
Another, one hundred and sizty quarts in 
Another, thirty pints within five 
Another took fifteen glasses to 


one day! 
minutes. 


uniformly in @ minority, ever since they have give him an appetite for breakfast. It was in 


evidence that lager beer contained only 3j per 
cent. of alcohol. 
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THe PENNSYLVANIA BANK —The stockholders 
have voted to go into an assignment—the notes 
are to be paid first, the depositors next, and the 
stockholders last, if anything should remain for 
them. A list of the names of the debtors of the 
bank, and of those with whom its president had 
large financial operations, is to be prepared for 
the benefit of the stockholders. It is also in con- 
templation to sue all those who have taken usu- 
rious interest in their dealings with the bank, in 
order to recover the excess of interest above the 
legal rate. Resolutions were adopted, decidedly 
uncomplimentary in their character, relative to 
ex President Allibone and Director Daniel Deal. 





A Hyena Loose.—The story of a hyena 
breaking loose from his cage, a few miles west 
of Paulding, in Paulding county, Ohio, digging | 
up dead bodies and devouring them, and killing 
a German named Poffeaburg, is denied. There | 





is no hyena, no devoured bodies, no ae 
“ po nothing.’ 





‘CRHIDIE bis” whitences. 


HOT AND COLD WATER. 

We often have asked our friends whether, if 
they had three bazina, one of hot, one of warm, 
and the other of cold water. the heat of the hot 
water could be best borne by first placing the 
hand in the basin of wari or in that of cold 
water. The answer uniformly is, that the sen- 
sation of heat would be greater, when the hand 
was taken out of the cold water and plunged 
into Che hot, than when taken out of the warm 
ard plunged into the hot. And yet this ie not 
the fact, as we hive tested mavy times. Tot 
water will not feel anything like so het, if the 
hand be firet immersed 
Neither will very cold water feel so cold, if the 
hand be previously immersed in very Warm water. 
The opposition of temperatures lessens instead 
of increasing the apparent heat er cell. 

The importance of thie fact in its bearing upon 
bathing, going out into the cold air, &e., is evi- 
dent. A brief shower of cold water in winter, 
immediately after a warm bath, is not chilling, 
but pesitively invigorating and delightful 
the cold bracing air of a winter night. feele sim- 
ply pheasant as you emerge from a well warmed 
room, when it would feel sharp, cutting and pain- 
ful if you had been sitting in a room without 
sufficient fire. 

And so as to bathing in the summer. The 
sheck of the cold water is nothing like so great 
to the system, when heated to a glow by exer- 
ciee, as to a system unheated. The maxim, 
“Always go inte the water cool,’ we are in- 
clined to think a very mistaken one. Of course 
it would not do te exercise to the point of weak- 
ness or fatigue before going into cold water— 
but to exercise until the body feels warm and 
vigorous, and then leave the water as soon aa it 
begins to feel chilly, is in our opinion only con- 
formable to reason. 

In accordance with the above, we may mention 
that an immediat- plunge into celd water is said 
to be an excellent remedy in cases of scalding 
A correspondent of the Obie Cultivator says he 
has ‘ried it with entire success fer ten years. 

Before any person ventures te pronounce our 
views incorrect and dangerous, let him try the 
experiment we kave mentioned im the opening of 
this article ; and probably he will begin to doubt 
the accuracy of his own conclusions. 


u very celd water. 


So 








New Publications. 





Dr. DUNGLI€ON’s DicTIONARY OF MEDICAL 
Science, (Blanchard & Lea, Philadelphia, ) 
comes to the public again after several years, 
revised and enlarged by the addition of about 
six thousand subjects and terme, and contain- 
ing now about eixty thousand definitions. The 
author is wellknown, net only as Professor 
of Medicine at Jefferson Cullege in this city, but 
as one of the ablest, most thorough and compre- 
hensive of medical writers. His present work 
bears on the surface evidence of the vast and 
varied knowledge and patient and prodigious 
labor that went to its preparation, and it will 
unquestionably remain for centuries as a stan- 
dard Medical Lexicon of the greatest value to the 
student and practitioner. It must also be cen- 
sidered auxiliary to the ordinary dictionary, 
since it gives the meaning of many words that 
are in common ueaze, though not defined, or, at 
least, imperfectly defined, by the lexicographers. 
Accurate definitions of terms in Anatomy, 
Physiology, Materia Medica, Botany, Pharmacy, 
Medical Jurisprudence, ete., not te be found in 
““Webster” or ‘“‘ Worcester,” are 
plied, and hence the work has a claim on all per- 
sons who desire a full knowledge of the English 
language. 


here sup- 


“A Dictionary is not a bad book to read,” 
says Emerson, discoursing on books perueable; 
and, odd as it may seem,even this Medical Lexi- 
cou, apart from its stated attractions, has some 
charms for the merely general reader! Take, 
for example, this definition :— 


“Bopy SNATCHER, Searcher. One who for- 
merly examined the bodies of the dead to repert 
as to the cause of death. Jn the time of the 
plague this was done by ‘the chirurgeons,’ who 
were allowed ‘twelve pence’ to be paid out of 
the goods of the body searched, it able; other- 
wise by the parish. Until of late this office was 
executed in England by two old women—called 
‘searchers ;’ and hence the imperfectioos of the 
Bills of Mortality. In plague times, tae office 
was an important one; and it is stated that a 
noted searcher, named Snacks, finding his busi- 
ness increase so much that he could not transact 
it alone, offered to any one whe would join him 
in its hazards half the profits; aud they who 
joined him were said to ‘go witb Snacks.’ 
Hence the saying ‘ to go enachs’ or to divide the 
spoils.” 


Leaving this bit of grisly etymology, we come 
upon another definition equally interesting and 
curiously suggestive. 


“CHARM, Latin, Carmen, ‘a verse,’ because 
charms often consisted of verses, whence comes 
the Italian, Ciarma, (F') Charme, with the same 
signification; Cantatio, Incantamentum. A sort 
of magic or superstitious practice, consisting of 
words, characters, etc., by which it was believed 
individuals might be struck with sickness or 
death, or be restored to health. The following 
are specimens of old charms—terse charms : 


* + * - » 


For Cramp.—(Vepys.) 
Cramp be thou faintiess, 


As our lady was sinless, 
W hen she bare Jesus 


For the Foot When Aslecp.—(Coleridge.) 


Foot! foot' foot! is fast asleep! 

Thumb! thumb! thumb! in &pittle we steep! 
Crosses three we make té ease us, 

Two for the thieves, and one for Christ Jesus 


The same charm served for cramp in the leg, 
with this substitution :— 


The devil is tying a knot in my leg! 
Mark, Luke and John, unloose it, I beg! 
Crosses three, etc 


For a Burn.—(Pepys.) 


There came three angels out of the East; 

The one brouzht fire, the other brought frost 
Out fire; in frost 

In the name of the Father, Son and Holy Ghost 


this classification of the Shaker ceremonies — 
“M-i-a-u-lantes,” like Polonius’s ‘‘mobled queen, ° 
is goed! But, not to linger longer, these cite 
tions will suffice to exemplify the extra allure 
ments of thie Medical Dictionary. 





BAYARD TaYtor's NORTHERN TRAVEL (G. 
P. Patnam, New York,) is a book of brilliant 
summer and winter pictures of Sweden, Den- 
mark and Laplgnd, dene in words like colors, as 
all this author's books are done. As usual, the 
history, politics, commerce, agriculture, geology, 
botany, ete., of the countries visited are passed 
lightly over, and we are shown the common 
people, as they appear to the eye of a happy 
and hearty spirit, and the landecape in ail ite 
varieties, as drawn by a poet and an artist 

A great many professional world-travellers 
have j-urneyed out ever the earth from Europe. 
There have been explorers without stint, but 
after John Ledyard, whose career closed too 
seen, and Kane. the full fruit of whose adven- 
turous life we were not fated to enjoy. Bayard 
Taylor is the only pilgrim that has set out for 
Travel is his unmistakable 
Phat he has a genius for it, his books 
It is true that his opinions and 
conclusions are often rash, superficial, or inac- 
curate—witness the terrible stigma he haa left 
upon the moral character of the Chinese people, 
supperted only by his cursory observations of 
the very dregs of the populace, during a few 
days residence at Shanghai. Everybody who 


life from America. 
vocation 


largely prove. 


hae had any experience in the low life of our 
own cities, knows that there is no offence, how- 
ever loathsome, that is not common te it, but 
what would be thought of the traveller who 
should proclaim our total national depravity on 
the strength of what he saw in the sinks and 
stews of New York or New Orleans? Yet this 
is just what Bayard Taylor has done in regard 
te the Chinese people, and with no better rea- 
son! We think the present volume has instances 
But however deficient 
we may find him as a philosopher, as an obeer- 
ver he has no superiers. He sces well, and 
what he sees he describes with singular felicity 


of similar inaccuracy. 


and glow of pictorial details. In this instance, he 
goes sledging it with reindeer over pale Arctic 
snow-fields and through dark green fir-forests, 
under skies lit with stars, and the midnight eun, 
and Northern Lights whose supernatural rainbow 
splendors make the cheek pale with wonder. 
Never did landscapes swim before the soul of 
While 
we read, too, we are in iutense sympathy and 


the reader with greater pomp of cvler. 
correspondence with everything and every- 
body described. The snow to us is hard as metal 
and white as ivery, the iron we touch holds our 
fingers like giue, the air blisters like cantharides 
and exhilerates like immortal wine, our spirits 
the rush of the reindeer, 
we drink hot milk flavored with cinnamon, our 


rise exultng to 


frozeu blood is stung isto action with flaming 
brandy, we eat all manner of outlandish food, 
salt and sweet and sour and strong, we drowse 
between feather beds in floods of comfort, we 
are hail-fellow-well-met with the flat-headed, 
sculpin-mouthed, dirty and drunken dwarfs of 
Lapland, and talk and live with giant girls and 
herculeaa men in picturesque garb, and clasp 
strong hands with large-limbed, rosy Swedes in 
whose blue eyes burns the old Berserker glory, 
and whose hearts are of the antique mould of 
the Norse heroes. To say that sucha book is 
delightful is tame praise. Easy-chair travellers 
can make their journey into the Arctic circle 
with no better guide than Bayard Tayler. The 
warmth of his own enthusiasm and interest 
spreads through the bearts of those who go 
with him, be it through these Polar “ fairy- 
lands forlorn,” or the airy belts of spice and 
splendor that gird the Equator. 





KENILWORTH, by SiR WALTER ScorTrT, (Tick- 
nor & Fields, Boston; T. B. Peterson, Philadel. 
phia,) uniform with the household edition of the 
Waverly novels, is well known as one of the 
finest of them all. Scholastic inquiry into the 
causes and character of the genius of Shak- 
speare, who has invested “the spacious days of 
great Elizabeth”’ with an interest above that of 
any other epoch in medern times, has led to a 
broader and fuller understanding of the designs, 
natures and actions of all the great Elizabethan 
men, and the consequence is that year by year, 
as the inquiry goes on, Scott’s Kenilworth re- 
cedes more and more from its former place as a 
picture of history, into the remoter air of pure 
imaginative fiction. But its charms as a story 
must ever remain intact and unquestionable. 





te A clergyman was endeavoring to instruct 
one of his Sunday scholars, a ploughboy, on the 
nature of a miracle. “ Now, my boy,” said he, 
‘‘guppose you were to see the gun rising in the 
middle of the night, what should you call that?” 
“ The mune, please sur.” ‘No, but,” said the 
clergyman, ‘“‘ suppose you knew that it was not 
the mvon, but the sun, and that you saw it actu- 
ally rise in the middle of the night—what should 
you think?” “Please, zur, I should think it 
was time to get up.” 

te “An assembled family, as the legacy to 
each was read aloud, sobbed and wished that tke 
father had lived to enjoy his own fortune. At last 
came the bequest to his heir—‘I give my eldest 
son Tom a shilling to buy him a rope to hang 
himself with.’ ‘God grant,’ said Tom, sobbing 
like the rest, ‘that my poor father had lived to 
enjoy it himeelf.’”’ 

te A friend ie 4 person with whom I may 
be sincere. Before him I may think aloud. I 
can arrive at last in the presence of a man 80 
real, so equal, that I may drop even those un- 
dermost garments of dissimulation, courtesy, 
and second thoughts, which men never put off, 
and may deal with him with the simplicity and 
wholeness with which one chemical atom meets 
arother.— Emerson. 

te When Sir William Scrope was about to 
charge with his troop at the famous conflict of 
Edgehill, at the opening ball of the parliamen- 





Superstitions of this kind are only one remove 
from the downright msnia or insanity of which 
we have a specimen in the following definition :— | 


CONVULSIONNAIRE, (F.)—A name given, du- | 
ring the last century. te individuals who had, or | 
affected to have, convulsions, produced by reli- | 
gious impulses. The epithet was first given to | 
fanatics, who exhibited the most wonderful and | 
varied seizures, at the tom) of Paris, a Janseuist, 
who died in the year 1727, and was buried in the 
cemetery of St. Medard. Some of these were 
called Santeuses or Jumpers, of whom there have | 





ge 
your cheeks.” 


been examples in more recent times; others from | 
barking like a dog were called aboyeuses, and 
othera from mewiog like _ cat, miawiantes. A 
form of convulsion, induced by religious frenzy, 
has been vulgerly called the “yerks,” and the | 
gymnastic movements of the Shakere may be | 
placed in the eame category | 

We are rather doubtful about the accuracy of , 


ee 


en 
~ yor “Te wa 


tary campaign with King Charles L., he said to 
his young scapegrace of a soa, “ Jack, if I should 


| be killed, lad, you will have enough to spend ;” 
| to which the witty rogue answered, “ and, egad, 


father, if I should be killed, you'll have enough 
to pay.” 

te It is appalling to think how near to the 
happiest and most prosperous ecene of life stands 
the saddest despair. All homes are haunted 
with awful possibilities, for whose realization 
nu array of threatening agents is required—no 
lightning, or tempest, or battle ; « peaceful house- 


_ hold lamp, a gust of perfumed evening air, a 


falee step in a moment of guiety, a draught taken 
by mistake, a match overlooked or mislaid, a 
moment's oversight in handling a deadly weapon 


| —and the whole scone of life is irretrievably 


changed ' 


ome 


= te =e el ~ 


| tyle’s Past and Present. 


EASTERN HELP. 

Messrs. Editors of the Post :—I have 
several appeals in your paper, from your mq 
societies, calling on weatern people to spply, sad 
employ he!p from the eastern cities, espec 
female help. It is very true that help about 
house is very much needed, and is very diffieul 
to obtain, but the experience of many of us fot 
bids us advancing money and sending é 
and agreving to pay from one to two dollars 
week for help, and perhaps when the girl come 
she would do just aa she pleased, and perhag 
waste the amount of her wages weekly. We 
have bad such help frequently. I think a good 
housekeeper that would be worth, say $1,50 per 
week, would have no necessity to come west to 
find work; and one that wae not acquainted 
with housework, and would have to be taught, 
ought not to have such wages, and should not 
pect it. We would pay a good girl from $50 . 
$75 per year, and keep her as long as she wou 
stay; and a worthless one we would not want 
any price. Yours, respectfully, 


Freeport, Illinois. W. H. W. 





te Inarecent address, Mrs. “ Lucy Stone 
said that “ she honored the wife of Geo. Bancroff, 
who, when the Episcopal clergyman was pro- 
nouncing the service over her and came to the 
word obey, said, 1 won't. The clergyman said | 
he would not marry her; but she said she coald 
wait. Mr. Bancroft said he had not chosen af 
woman who was not able te command er 
Her father commended her «spirit, and the cler- 
gyman concluded to go on.” } 
Ee” One solitary philosopher may be creat," 
virtuous, and happy in the depth of poverty, but 
not a whole nation.—/saak Iselin % 
re We have Mr. Spurgeon’s authority fory 
the modern bonnet’s effect to the eye of the spec 
tator in front. Being advised to preach agains§ 
the prevailing foily in headgear, he paused as he) 
stood on the platform, looked around him, and 
said, “I have been requested to rebuke the bon-¥ 
nets of the day; but, upon my word, I don’t see 
any.” — Westminster Review. 
re" It is only necessary to grow old to be-# 
come more indulgent. I see no fault com-ja 
mitted that I have net committed myself. 
Gathe. 7 
te A Finnish woman expressed the greates,’ 
astonishment at hearing that it was a very com™@ 
mon thing in England for a husband and wife ta 
kise each other. “If my husband were to af 
tempt such a thing,” said she, “I would bea 
him about the ears so that he would feel it for 
week.” — Bayard Taylor's Travels. j 


‘ 


te * Even this will pase over,” was the pres 
verb which the wise Solomon gave to an Eas | 
ern friend who desired such a motio as would 
make the soul strong in misfortune and humble, 
in prosperity. ae 

Car itis true that a pun is a verbal equivga® 
cation; but, if the highest legitimate wit is on 
a play upon ideas, why may we not tolerate y 
play upon words, which are the signs 
ideas’? Such a recreation is, at least, dabbling 
in the elements of wit; whereas a starch and 
formal gravity is an evidence of nothing bub, 
dullness. 

te A man who had business with a magis- 
trate, who was an auctioneer, gave much offence 
by neglecting to call him “ your worship ;” on 
which he was committed to gaol fur contempt. 
When the man obtained his discharge, he con- 
atantly attended his worship’s sales, bidding for. 
almost every lot thus:—‘Threepence, your 
worship; sixpence, your worship;” which 
caused such scenes of laughter at the auc- J 
tioneer’s expense, that he was glad to give the 
man ten guineas never to attend his sales any 
more. 

Ee To the truly poetical soul evil and wrong 
are repulsive; they are mutilations of the pure J 
and perfect and beautiful, which alone it loves. 





NEWS ITEMS. 


THE oldest married couple alive are supposed 
to be a Mr. Snyder and his wife, who reside at 
Burnside, Pa. He is 111, and sbe is 107 years 
old, and they have been married 95 years. 

A FEW days since, a mother in the poor house 
at Taunton, Mass., gave birth to a child weigh- 
ing eight pounda, the mother being 11 yeors old 
and the father but 14. The mother herself was 
born in the poor house. What a commentary 
upon poor-house life ! 

DANGERS OF THE Rep PetTicoat.—Three 
ladies were walking on the Newmarket-road, 
two of them exhibiting the favorite under gar- 
ment of the day, when the ire of a passing bul- 
lock was excited by the glaring color and he 
made a dash at the party. The offending ladies 
succeeded in evading him, but their companion, 
though in a more sombre garb, was lifted upon a 
gate by the beast. but sustained no injury be- 
yond the fright.— Bury Post. 

AN UNRULY PuPiL.—A young man, named 
Alfred Hopple, was fined $5 and the coats of 
prosecution for an asvault upon Asber Collins, 
the teacher of a public school in Warring'cna 
township, Bucks Co., Pa., in which Hopple nad 
been a pupil. The tris) came off at the Court of 
Quarter Seasions in Doylestown, last week. 
THE LATE Earl of Devonshire, in 1846, parted 
with Newby Park, in Yorkshire, to Mr. George 
Hudson, then calied the “the Railway King,” 
for the sum of $1,750,000. Hudson, who was 
not ruined by Railwayiem, as many suppose, 
continues owner of this property, and also con- 
tinues a member of Parliament, for the borough 
of Sunderland. 

PRIVATE ACCOUNTS received from the histo- 
rian Prescott’s most intimate friends say that 
in the opinion of his physicians he “ will have 
immediate relief from the attack, and be able to 
do most things in life as he has done before.” 
He says himself, however, that he has had his 
first warning. 

Tue St. Louis News thinks that the rumored 
negro insurrection, near Fayettville, Arkansas, 
is a hoax. 

Tue report that Mr. Winans, of Baltimore, 
has recovered an immense amount of the Rus- 
sian Government, appears to be incorrect. Mr. 
Latrobe is now in Europe, attending to the liti- 
gation on the question, and is not expected home 
until the Ist of April. 

An “albino,” or white deer, three times the 
weight of an ordinary deer, has been shot be- 
tween Red Bluffs and Yreka, in California, after 
chasing it ten hours. Not a hair on the deer was 
other than white ; even the eyes were white, re- 
sembling those of a glass-eyed horse, the sight 
being of an orange ae 

Tue late Mr. Blennerhasset, of St. Louis, 
who is mentioned as the nephew of the Hermann 
Blennerhasset who was made so famous by / 
Wirt, had in his possession the manuscript jour- 
nal kept by Hermann throughout all his transac- 
tions with Burr—the same document from 
which Mr. Davis, in his hfe of Burr, has given 
several extracts. It is stated that it is the in- 
tention of a member of the family at St. Louis 
to edit and publish that journal, together with 
some letters throwing a light on a transaction in 
which American people, eepecially of the West, 
will never cease to teke an interest, 

A Narrow Escarr.—Last Saturday morning, 
two workmen had occasion to enter a newly 
finished oven in Pittsburg, Pa., under which » 
fire had just been I-ghted. The door closed with 
a spring on the outside, and they were unable to 
open it, while the heat was becoming insupport- 
able. In this dilemma they coatrived to break 
a hole in the brick floor and escape into a lower 
room. 





To all of which we say, perhaps. 
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LETTER FROM PARIS. 


4 Tue ATTACK ox THE EMPEROR. 








Paris, January 20, 1858. 

. Editor of the Post: 
The absorbing topic of the week, as you will 
Py y believe, has been the atrocious attempt 
oa the life of the Emperor on the night of the 
14th inst., when he went with the Empress to 

‘the Opera. 

It appears that, exactly as his carriage drew 
to the door of that building, a frightful ex- 
plosion was heard, followed quickly by a second. 
A grenade of a new and diabolically skillful con- 
stion had been thrown under his carriage, 
, breaking with the shock, severely wounded 
is coachman and two of the three valets behind, 
wrenched the carriage out of shape, killed one 
of the horses, and so severely wounded the 
other that the poor animal was obliged to be 


S* ot. The steward of Prince Jerome, seven of 
ithe Jancers who formed the guard that evening, 


4 


(thirteen police-agents, and aboui a dozen of the 
Perowd that always gathers here to see their 


b Majesties alight were killed on the spot; up- 


/ wards of sixty, military, police and spectators, 


® including women and children were more or less 


» dangerously wounded. Gen. Raguet, who was 


pin the carrisge with the Emperor, was speaking 


to the latter as the vehicle drove to the door; 
rand the acclamations of the people rendering it 
difficult for the Emperor to hear what he was 
@aying, he bent bis head forward to listen to the 
General's remark. At that instant the terrific 


double explosion took place. A piece of the 


A 


Projectile wounded the General in the neck; 
another piece went through the Emperor's hat, 
and a piece of broken glass from the carriage- 
swindows cut his face just below the eye. So 
battered and wrenched was the carriage that it 


™, was almost impossible to open the door. This was 


», at length effected by one of the aide-de-camps, 
who, greatly excited, implored the Emperor to 


hasten out of the carriage; the Emperor, coolly 


) rem rking, “But you have not let down the 


ateps'” A curious proof of the imperturbable 
_eelf-command of this singular man. 
1 The steps being let down he got out, the Em- 


~prees followed, and then the General; and no 
sooner had they alighted than a third explosion 


ttered the body of the vehicle, and spread 
pfresh horror and desolation among the crowd. 

_ The sight was heartrending. The ground was 

treaming with blood as though a street-battle 

d taken place, and the dead and wounded were 


Faaying in every direction upon the pavements. 


% 


’ whe gracefully declined the official arm which the 


ENe@ one knew what new explosions were pre- 
ppering, or from what direction pistols might be 


jwpreparing to do their deadly work. The Em- 


press, who refused aid in alighting, ssying, as 


‘manager, in full dress, presents to their Majes- 


: ae they get out of their carriage— Let us 


show them we have more courage than they !”— 
gwent at once into the thick of the crowd with 
‘the Emperor, and aided him in giving directions 


E forthe prompt and careful removal! of the vic- 


tims who were transported to their homes, and 
to the hospitals ; those most severely hurt being 
‘earried at once to the nearest apothecaries’, and 
to the large salle of the great eating-house by 


the opera, where doctors, bandages, and every 


~ aid of medical science were soon in active re- 


quest. A quantity of sand was also brought and 
Jaid down over the pavement and road to cover 


“the blood from public view. When everything 


had been done that could be done under the cir- 
cumstances the Empress was obeerved with her 
own hands to help Gen. Raguet on with his 
paletot; and then the imperial’ couple went to 
their box in the opera, where they were received 
with the most enthusiastic and reiterated accla- 
matious of “ Vice 1 Empereur! Vive I’ Impcra- 
trice ! Vive le Prince Imperial!" The Empress, 
though she had borne up so bravely after the ex- 
plosion, was seen, however, to have a good fit of 
crying in her box. The viclent emotion conse- 
quent on so narrow an escape, the sorrow of 
knowing that so many invocent people had suf- 
fered so severely, and the anxiety that she would 
naturally feel at this fresh proof of the intensity 
of hatred with which her husband is regarded 
by a band of pledged assassins, and of the reality 
of the dangers that threaten his life, might well 
cause this sudden revuleion of feeling; and few 
will think less highly of her courage and forti- 
tude that she should have shed these tears when 
the danger was over. 


The Pays states that, the next morning, when 
the Emperor and Empress came out of the 
chapel where a solemn Thankegiving had just 
been performed, the little Prince was brought to 
his parents, and the Emperor having taken bim 
in his arms, the child noticed the scratch on his 
father’s face, put his finger up to it, and said, 
“ Bobo!” (a common word for a pimple or 
scratch,) “ papa, bobo !"’ The child's interest in 
the “ bobo” was eo lively, that the Emperor said 
to him, ** Do you love your father very much ?” 
to which the little fellow replied by throwing 
his arms round his neck and kissing him so caress- 
ingly that the strong spirit, so calm in the hour 
of danger, fairly gave way, and he wept like an 
infant! 

Bat to resume the chronological thread of my 
narration. The news of the attempt, and of the 
narrow escape of the Emperor and Empress 
had spread like wildfire through the city. The 
Boulevard, and the greater number of the houses 
near, were illumi .ated on their return from the 
Opera ; and an immense crowd had collected on 
their way to the Tuileries, and greeted them 
with a degree of enthusiasm very unueual in 
France 

And truly the escape was a most marvellous 
one. The windows of all the houses for a con- 

siderable distance from the acene of the catas- 
trophe were broken, and people were killed, and 
others wounded, sitting quietly in their own 
A piece of the stone wall of the Opera 
was broken off, all the statues im front of the 
building more or less injured, and all the gas- 
lights blown ont. The wounds inflicted were 
excessively deep, owing 


rooms 


to peculiarities in the 


nature of the projecGles, and in many cases the | 


vicume were completely riddled with a multi- 
tude 
u 


mic 


of minute crystalline particles of iron, 


roscepically smal! 


reach of the 


operator 





he was at work; the force of propuleion severed 
the particles of the steel of which the shell is 
composed, driving every atom off on its own er- 
rand of destruction. It is reported by one of the 
surgeons most actively engaged in succoring the 


victims, that, in some cases, upwards of a hup- | 


dred of these particles were found to have tra- 
versed the clothes of a single victim. A splinter 
entered obliquely the stout leathern sole of a 
working-lad's shoe, passed through the bone of 
the great toe, and out again through the opposite 
side of the sole; a thing which would seem in 
credible were it not positively vouched for by 
the eminent practitioner who dressed the lad’s 
wound, and examined his ‘“‘clouted shoes.” One 
little girl's knee was laid open; another received 
a fatal wound in the chest, and died as her dis- 
tracted parents were carrying her away. One 
little boy had five bad wounds. Many persons 
had a greater number. 

Some of the escapes were most singular. For 
instance, a neighbor of mine was standing in the 
front rew of the crowd on the pavement, felici- 
tating himself on “the good place” he had se- 
cured, to*see the Emperor and Empress step out 
of the carriage. Just as the latter drove up, a 
woman made a violent move, and forced herself 
in front of him. He had hardly time to be con- 
scious of the angry feeling which would naturally 
be excited by such a piece of successful rude- 
ness, when the fearful explosions had taken 
place. My neighbor was unharmed, but the 
poor woman's abdomen was literally cut open: 
It is said that many women slightly hurt, one 
in particular, with three elight wounds in the 
legs, owe the preservation of their limbs to the 
complicated sub draperies now in vogue, that 
broke the force of the projected eplinters ! 

A touching example of the fidelity on which a 
French soldier so particularly prides himself, 
was afforded by one of the Lancers posted as 
sentry in front of the Opera. Having sent off, 
as he thought, all the wounded among his de- 
tachment, the commanding officer demanded, 
‘Is any one else hurt among the company’” 

“T am, mon capitaine,” answered the sentry, 
lifting his hand to his shako. As he spoke he. 
fell forward in a fainting-fit; when his comrades 
had eet him on his feet, and were preparing to 
carry him to the hospital, they found he was 
dead! We had stood to his post without a sign 
or a murmur, and died there, in what he regard- 
ed as the discharge of his duty. 

It has oftefh been rewarked that the perpetra- 
tors of great crimes, despite their manifold pre- 
cautions, almost always leave some point of their 
mancurres expozed; and that they are tracked 
by means of some gross piece of blundering that 
it would seem would have been just the last 
thing they were likely to have overlooked. This 
remark has been curiously verified in the present 
instance. A grenade of similar character to the 
exploded one, was picked up, with a pistol, at a 
short distance from tte scene of this wholesale 
murder. Some slight indications had led to the 
immediate arrest of a shabbily-dreesed man 
among the crowd, on whom a similar grenade 
was found ; and the fact that a very gentlemanly- 
looking person, who had stationed himself at the 
opera-door a few minutes before the Emperor's 
arrival, stating to the police that he was sent 
there with a view to his Majesty's protection, 
but had disappeared immediately after the explo 
sion, set the police on the track of this person- 
age. The pistol found being of Paris make, the 
address of the purchaser was readily obtained ; 
but on going to the house indicated it was found 
that the man they were in pursuit of was the 
servant of a party, callivg himself an English- 
man, who lodged there, but that the servant had 
aroom ina neighboring street. To this room 
the police-agents directed their steps, and there 
they found the pretended master, who proved to 
be a Count Orsini, and to be aleo the same gen- 
tlemanly person who had placed himself at the 
opera-door, and who doubtless will be found to 
have given the signal of the attempt. He was 
wounded. The pretended servant, and 
other accomplices, al] Italians, have since been 
arrested. It appears that on the night of the at- 
tack, two of these men, who gave themselves 
out as English gentlemen, and the other two, 
who enacted the part of servants, went out 
together, remarking to the porter, as they 
passed out, that they were going to the 
theatre. The porter, who thought it odd that 
if they were going to the theatre, the two 
domestics should carry each a small bundle done 
up in a handkerchief, watched them as they went 
off, and saw that, as soon as they bad reached a 
little distance from the house, and probably 
thought themselves out of sight, the two pre- 
tended servants joined their masters, all four 
walking on together, in eager conversation. 

The capture of two of these assassins has been 
narrated; the other two were arrested sepa- 
rately, having excited obeervation by the hurry 
and anxiety of their manner, and their evident 
trouble when approached and interrogated by 
those about them. The four are in prison await- 
ing trial ; they are said to have been living in Lon- 
don for some weeks past, and to have come in 
with English passports. They do not appear to 
have had any connexion with the French repub- 
licans of any party, although, despite the horror 
with which the journals of that party reject all 
suspicion of sympathy with so odious an attempt, 
it is but too evident for those who look below 
the surface of French society that there really is 
a fraction prepared to go to any lengths of crime 
in the hope of establishing their own violent sys- 
tem in the place of that now established, and 
which, however strange it may seem to nations 
in the enjoyment of a freer political regime, is 
most certainly supported by the active approba- 
tion of a very large portion of the Freuch peo- 
ple, and the tacit pr: ference of the immense ma- 
jority of the rest of the nation. 

On the day after the attack, the Emperor and 
Empress, who had received constant bulletins of 
all the wounded, and had sent every aid to the 
sufferers, with liberal sums of money to the 
poorer ones, drove out in an open carriage, 
without any escort, and visited the Military 
Hospitals when the wounded soldiers had been 
They were warmly cheered both 
going and returning; and there can be no doubt 
that their coursce during the danger, and their 
great and considerate kindness and generosity 


two 


received. 


yet endowed with such | to the vietime. will inaterially increase their 
frighttul force as to penetrate almost below the | popularity with the mass of the people. And the | 
Phe hollow projectile | fact that the party so anxious for the Emperor's 


being charged with fulminuate of mercury—a sub- | overthrow can resort to means so atrocious to 


stance pussessiug 5.x 


the aolid osken table at which be was standing, 


hundred times the detona- 
ting power of ordinary guopowder, and of which 
chemical treatises actually state that one of ite 
inventore, when experimenting with a minute 
portion of it, had his hand blown off with such 
violence that it was forced through the top of 


effect their purpose, will naturally drive many 
who may have been of an opposite way of think- 
ing tu regard the maintenance of his power as 
preferable to the risks to be encountered under 
leadership so unecrupuloua. 

The expression of public opinion in Europe 





has been unanimous on this occasion. 


| not refrain from calling their attention to the 


| risking their own lives in carrying out their pro- 





plomatic brethren, with a number of grand per- 
aonages, had presented their felicitations to the 
Emperor and Empress in their box, or waited at 
the Tuileries for their return. Queen Victoria, 
informed of the event by telegraph, telegraphed 
back her cordial felicitations the same evening; | 
fuliowing this demonstration with an autograph 
letter to the same effect, in her own name and 
that of Prince Albert. Since then there has been 
a constant succession of royal letters, addresses | 
and deputations; Te Dewms have been sung in | 


all the churches; and Protestants and Jews have | 
vied with their Catholic fellow-countrymen in | 
their manifestations of satisfaction to Tleaven for 
this remarkable escape. To say that ail this is 
mere hypocritic time-serving, or got up by the 
police, is evidently absurd; for a whole people | 
cannot be made to move so promptly against its 
wiil. 

To express the horrorinspired by this reckless 
spreading of death and desolation among a mass 
of people, in the hope of involving the Emperor 
in the general ruin, would be to throw away 
words, as your readers will all, no doubt, be! 
quite inclined to admit ite wickedness: but I can | 





cowardice of this band of assassins, whe, 
like their leader. have not the slightest idea of 


jecta. The four men now arrested bad made all 


their preparations for leaving Paris the morning 
after the perpetration of their crime; aa those 
who were arrested after the former attempt had 
also counted upon doing. And if these men were 
really honest and disinterested in their belief of 
tie necessity of killing the Emperor aa the first 
step in the political and social regeneration of 
the world; if, in shert, they were animated by 
the of tbe veritable fanatic, 
why doea not some one or more of them deter- 
mine to do their deadly work on the victim 
himeelf, under cireumstances which would limit 
the consequences of the deed to the victim and 
to themselves? Why, for instance, instead of 
sheltering themselves behind the seventy and odd 
victims of the late attack, did vot one of these 
men devote himeelf to killing the Emperor when, 
a few days ago, aa mentioned in my last, the 
latter was for over two hours on the ice, in the 
Bois de Boulogne, surrounded by crowds of 
skaters, and utterly unprotected’? An infatuated 
but honest Brutus would have only had to get 
near to the Emperor as he was cutting his evo- 
lutions on the ice, and he could have shot him 
with perfect certainty and without injury to 
others. He would, however, have been very sure 
of paying for his crime with his own life: and 
that ia just what these “ reformers” are most 
QUANTUM. 
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KANSAS AFFAIRS. 


The Leavenworth correspondest of the Deme- 
erat ssys that a bill providing for the formation 
of a new Ccnstitution, has passed the Kansas 
Legielature ot Lawrence. 

Letters sre published in the Leavenworth 
papers contsining the proceedings of the Board 
of Commissioners to investigate the alleged 
election frauds. Mr. McLean, the chief clerk in 
the Surveyor-General’s Office, testified to having 
sent the returns of both elections to Platte City, 
at the request of President Caihoun, and that he 
had not seen them since. Also, that the returns 
from Delaware Crossing had never been re- 
ceived at Lecompton. This being doubted, 
Sheritf Walker was dispatched to Leeompton to 
search President Calheun’s office. This search 
was successful, aud a number of returns were 
found buried in the ground under a wood-pile. 
Among them was the identical return which 
McLean swore to having sent to Platte City. 

Governor Denver, the President of the Senate, 
and the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives examined McLean, who swore they were 
the same returns tzat President Calhoun eonnted 
on the 14th ultimo. The Delaware Crossing re- 
turns were also among those footing up 349 
votes. Previous to this Mr. Drefendvoft testi- 
fied to having given the Delaware Crossing re- 
turns to President Cathoun at Weston, subse- 
quent to the count at Lecompton. 

It is said that evidence will be produced of the 
presentation of there returns te Prerident Cal- 
houn When epgaged in counting the other votes. 

Writs have been issued for the arrest of Me- 
Lean and Sherwood, who have fled to escape 
arrest. 

The Washington correspondent of the Phila- 
delphia Press says, us by authority, ‘Gen. Cal- 
houn visited Judge Douglas shortly after bis ar- 
rival. They had a long conversation, several 
persons being present. The Judge inquired in 
reference to the returns from Delaware Crosrs- 
ing. Calhoun made no answer. Before they 
separated the inquiry was again made, Calhoun 
replied that the return had been properly certi- 
tied. Judge Douglas then gave him some sworn 
evidence on the subject. Calhoun read and 
turued pale. About one o'clock at wght Cal- 
houn sent to Dougias’ House that he was con- 
vineed there had been fraud at Delaware Croas- 
ing—540 votes being put down where only 40 
were cast—and that be had made the correction 
in the record with the approval of the President. 
He authorized Judge Douglas, Mr. Harris, of 
lilinois, and Gen. Quitman, to publish this fact.” 


relf-devotion 


anxious not to do. 





Tue Last PoOLIricAL EXCITEMENT is fur- 
nished by the following paragraph in the recent 
presentation address of our new Minister to 
Brazil (R. K. Meade) to the Emperor at Rio 
Janeiro :— 

“ Their approximation (Brazil and the United 
States) in many respects, in their political, con- 
stitutional organization is we!l calculated to en- 
courage political and social sympathies promo- 
tive of mutual benefits aud future commercial 
progress, while an institution common to both 
countries, fired and deeply rooted in their soil, 
(with many hostile prejudices to encounter from 
without,) does now establish an affinity between 
them, and will insure, for mutual defence, a unity 
of action and feeling that will prove invincible in 
the future.” 

His Majesty, in his reply, confined himself to 
generalities—as do the journals of Rio Janeiro, 
in noticing the reception. 





LAND WARRANTS IN VIRGINIA.—The system 
of granting warrants to locate vacant and un- 
appropriated lands in Virginia, has been carried 
to such an excess that Gov. Wise has felt it his 
duty to protest ngainst the gross frauds practieed 
under it for years. ‘The warrant is granted to 
anybody who will pay two «ents an acre, and 
the warrantee way fiad the land where be can in 
a region already “ shinglea” over with conflicting 
titles. Ignorant persons in the north and else- 
where, have beught these warrants st from 
eighty to one hundred cents an acre, under an 
impression that there would be no difficulty in 
making a location, whereas, in truth, there is no 
land lett. Tbe Governor is against any further 
issues of this sort. 





A @00D-LOOKING NEWSBOY, apparently about 
sixteen yeara old, has been for sume time tra- 
veling upon the cars between Cairo and Centra- 
lis. wending literature very successfully. But 
last week, at Centralia, it was inadvertently 
discovered that the cood-looKing nuewsboy was a 
woman of some twenty odd years of age. Her 
disguise had never been suspected. She had 
traveiled with gpe other boys, played billiards, 
smoked cigars, swore, and drank whiskey, as 
rally as a newsboy might be ex- 
pected to do, The resson of her disguise, says 
the Cairo Times, we do not know. Her career 
as a newsboy has been ended. 
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THE ROYAL NUPTIALS. 


For the special benefit of our lady readers, we 
give the following account from the London 
Times, of the marriage solemnities between the 
Princess Royal of England and the Prince of 
Prussia :— 

THE CEREMONIAL.—It ie now past twelve 
o'clock, and the excitement of expectation in- 
creases every moment. Ladies who are driven 
near the door intrigue successfully to change 
their places with lords who are nearer the altar. 





| A noble countess drops her cloak and shaw) 


over the gallery rail on to the floor with a heavy 
“flop,” and a general titter ensues. It is in- 


| creased as another peeress, looking over, moults 
| the feathers from her hesd-drees, and they come 
| sailing slowly down, and every one looks up, 
/ much as people do at the theatre when a playbill 


goes eddying over into the pit. Suddenly there 


| is a little stir, and the Princess of Prussia enters 


the chapel, magnificently attired in a robe of 
white satin, and with her train borne by the 
youtnfal countess Hacke. With her Royal Higb- 
ness came their Highnesses Prince Adalbert and 
Prince Frederick Charles, and a most brilliant 
suite of Prussian officers. 

The whole audience of the chapel rises en 
masse and bows as the Princess Royal's mother- 
in-law elect passes on to the altar. Hardly are 


| they seated there, on the left hand side, when 


faintly in the distance the long-blewn, clear, de- 
fiant notes of the trumpeters are heard. They 
come nearer and nearer, and the last arrivals 
among the visitors hasten to arrange themselves, 
while the officers of the household fall into bril- 
liant line along the pathway up the chapel at 
either side. Step by step the advance of the 
trumpeters is followed; now they are descend- 
ing the staircase, the regular roll and beat of the 
tilver kettle drums become audible, and the pro- 
longed triumphant flourish prociains the ap- 
proach of her Majesty. The trumpeters, pur- 
suivants, clerks, and equerries file off outside the 
ebapel, but the Lord Steward, Norroy, Claren- 
eieux, Garter, the Lord Privy Seat, the Presi- 
deat of the Council, the Lord Chancellor, the 
Earl Marshal of England, and others of high 
note and rank, all enter. But they enter almost 
unobserved, for from behind them comes the 
Princess Mary of Cambridge, her train borne by 
Lady Arabella Sackville West. A murmur of 
adiniration, which neither time ner piace could 
altogether subdue, greets her as she enters the 
chapel, bowing with stately elegance in return 
for the homage rendered ber. After her Royal 
Highness comes the Duke of Cambridge, attend- 
ed by Colonel Tyrwhitt; and to the Duke also 
& tribute of cordial respect is paid. The Duchess 
of Cambridge is received in the same manner, 
but a deeper reverence awaits the Duchess of 
Kent, whe smilingly, and as to friends, returns 
the greeting. The next great notability is the 
veteran Premier, who bears before the Queen 
the sword of State in ponderous solemnity. 
After this even the Royal princes are unnoticed, 
and every one bows slowly and deeply as her 
Majesty, leading in either band Prince Arthur 
and Prince Leopold, enters the chapel. Of 
course, on these occasions there is no applause, 
and nothivg but the prolonged obeisances denote 
the depth of luyal welcome with which the royal 
mother of the bride is welcomed. The Queen 
looks as she always looks, kindly and amiable, 
but self-possessed and stately. On her head is a 
crown of jewels such as relieves all appreben- 
sion as to the effeet which the late Hanoverian 
“raid” upon the royal caskets might have had 
upon her Majesty’s toilet. Courtesying in ac- 
knowledgment of the profound homage with 
which sbe is welcomed, her Majesty passes at 
once to the chair of state on the left of the altar, 
and which is placed between the five embroi- 
dered settees occupied by the youngest royal 
ebildren. From this time all remain standing in 
the presence of her Majesty, even the Princess 
of Prussia, who stands on the opposite side of 
the altar. 

Lord Palmerston, on the Queen’s right hand, 
bears the Sword of State, while the Duchess of 
Sutherland, herself attired in almost royal mag- 
nificence, stauds on the left by right of office as 
Mistress of the Robes. Again there is another 
pause of intense interest, aud again the drums 
and trumpets are heard, and, ushered in with the 
aaine imposing ceremonies, comes the proces- 
sion of the bridegroom. On his right walks his 
Royal Highness the Pritce of Pruseia, his 
father, and on his Jeft his brother, Prince Al- 
bert. All eyes, however, are fixed upon the 
royal bridegroom, as he walks slowly, but with 
the most perfect ease and elegance of action, 
up the centre of the chapel. He wears the uni- 
torm of a Prussian General, with the insignia of 
the Order of the Black Eagle of Prussia. The 
uniform sbows bis tall figure to advantage, and 
sets off his frank open countenance and prepos- 
sessing bearing. Near the altar he stops before 
her Majesty’s chair of state, and slowly bows 
with the most pofound reverence, and, turning 
to his reyal mother, he bows again with equal 
respect, but less deeply than to the Queen, and 
then kneeling in the centre of the chapel, prays 
with earnest devotion for a few minutes. His 
prayers ended, he rises and stands at the mgbt 
hand of tbe altar, waiting his bride, and likewise 
submitting to such a scrutiny from hundreds of 
brilliant eyes as never bacheior withstood alone 
before. 

Again a pause ensued—a panse of impressive 
solemnity, for expectation seems wrought to the 
highest pitch, aud no one speaks, and few even 
move to disturb the stately solemnity that reigns 
over the whole interior, while even the most 11- 
lustrious of the royal guests seem struck and 
gaze with open admiration on the scene around. 
It is, indeed, one which might well rivet the at- 
tention of Princes, one of those gorgeous visions 
seldom seen and never forgotten; jor within the 
precincts of that little chapel sits the throned 
sovereign of the British empire, with her court 
aud princely guests, and surrounded by the 
greatest and most influential members of the 
greatest and most influential aristocracy in the 
whole world. The very building, eo small, and 
yet so rich in its contents, almost suggests the 
idea of a graad jewel casket, in whicn all that 
the nation most values and reverences is put 
away for greater safety. 

After a while, the Chamberlain and Vice- 
Chamberlain again quit the chapel to usher in 
the procession of the bride, and with their ab- 
sence a heavy silence of suspense steals upon the 
assembled guests, and deepens as the moments 
vases. The very little whispering gradually grows 
ion and less, until it stops entirely, the plumes 
cease to wave, and even the restless glitter of 
the diamonds seem almost quenched as the noble 
assemblage sifs mute and attentive with their 
eyes turned in eager expectation towards the 
door. At last there is a slight stir without and 
a subdued movement passes through the chapel 
as the glittering uniform of the officers of arms 
is seen to pass the door. The trumpets are 
again heard nearer and nearer, till again they 
die away in subdued cadence, which has an in- 
expressibly soft and beautiful effect. 


The great officers of State enter the chspel, 
but no one heeds them, for there is a peculiar 
movement without, and a soft rustling of silk 
is clearly audible. In another second tne bride 
iz at the door, and stands “Queen rose of the 
rosebud garden of girls,” that bloom in fair array 
behind her. 


The Court list of the ceremonial tells us that 
the illustrious personage on whom her right 
hand gently rests is the Prince Consort, that on 
hec lett stands his Majesty, the King of the Bel- 
giune, and from the same source we derive our 
knowledge that both are im full uniform, and 
wear the collars aod insignia of the great Eu- 
ropean orders of knighthood to which each be- 
longs. Without these aids to recognition, even 
these royal personages would pass tu the altar 
unnoticed and unkuoewn, so deep, eo all-absorb- 
ing is the interest excited by the oupramece of 
the bride herself. The gorgeous veil she wears 
depending from ber head-dress is thrown off, and 
hauging in massive folds behind, leaves the ex- 
pression ef her face completely visible as she 
walks slowly, her head shgntly stooped in bash- 
fuiness, and her eyes cast down upou the ground. 
Thus all can see distinctly the nuld, amiabie ex- 
pression of her face, so replete with kindness 
and deep feeling, and that peculiarly toucning 





the 13th inet., at 


aspect of sensitiveness, to attempt to portray 


** Only ope how vainly words essay 

To fix the spark of beauty’s heavenly ray." 
Her bright bloom of color has completely desert- 
ed her, and even when compared with her snowy 
dress, her cheeks seem pale, and her whoie ap- 
pearance denotes tremulousness and agitation. 

In these ceremonies we believe the dress of 
the bride ranks next in impertance to the ceie- 
bration of the service; but on this occasion the 
Princess Royal wore ove so thorenghly in good 
taste that it is difficult to remark anything, save 
that it is exquisitely becoming, beautiful, and 
white. In fact. ite unity only recalls to mind 
the belle of the Freneh court, who ie seid to dress 
with such a perfectien of good taste that one can 
never observe what she wears. While, however, 
we mention this as the actual effect of the cos- 
sume, we may state, for the further information 
of the readers, that it was manufactured by Mrs. 
Darvill, designed by Mivs Janet Fife, com- 
pored of a rich robe of white moire antique, or- 
namented with three floances of Honiton lace. 

The design of the lace consiste of bouquets in 

n work of the rose, shamrock, and thistle, in 
medallions. At the top of each flounce, in 
frent of the dress, are wreaths of orange and 
myrtle blossome—the latter being the bridal 
flower of Germany—every wreath terminati 
with beuquets of the same flowers, and the icngte 
of each being so graduated as to give the ap- 
pearance of a robe defined by flowers. The apex 
of this floral pyramid is formed by a large bou- 
quet wernon the girdle. The train, which ie 
of the unuenal length of more than three yards,. 
it ofa white moire antique, trimmed with two 
rows of Honiten lace, surmounted by wreathe- 
similar te those on the flounces of the dress, with 
benquets at short intervals. 

Next to the interest’ excited by the appear- 
ance of the bride herself is the feeling created by 
the fair bridesmaids, who, ‘in gloss of satin and 
glimmer of pearls,” follow in stately array, bear- 
ing up the rich train of the Princess Royal be- 
tween them. The ladies honored with this dis- 
tinguisbed mark of royal favor are all among the 
personal friends of the young bride, and, what is 
moet singular, are every one lineally descended 
a the great regal houses of England and Scot- 

and. 

The dresses worn dy this fair train are froma 
design furnished by the illustrious bride herself. 
They consist of a white glace petticoat, entirel 
covered by eix deep tulle flounces, over whic 
fallx a tunic of tulle trimmed with ruches of tul'e, 
looped up on one side with a bouquetof pink roses 
and white heather. The body is trimmed with 
draperies of tulle, with hanging sleeves of the 
same material trimmed with ruches. A beuquet 
ofthe eame flowers is worn on the girdle and 
upon each shoulder. ‘ 

As the bride passes up to the altar she stops 
and makes a deep reverence to her mother, 
though with evident agitation, and her face 
flushes like crimson; then, again turning, she 
renders the same homage to the Prince of Prua- 
sia. As she does so the bridegroom elect ad- 
vances, and, kneeling on one knee, presses her 
hand with an expression of fervent admiration 
that moves the auguet andience. Taking their 
places then at the altar, and with their illustrious 
relatives standing round in a group of unequal- 
led brilliancy, the service commences with the 
chorale, which peals through the little building 
with the most solemn effect. 

The bymn over, the Lord Archbishop of Can- 
terbury took his place in the centre of the altar, 
and assisted by the Bishop of London as dean of 
the Chapel Royal, the Bishop of Oxford as Jord 
high almoner, the Bishop of Chester as clerk of 
the closet, the Dean of Windsor as comestic 
chaplain, and the Rev. Dr. Wesley as sub-dean 
of the chapel Royal, the marriage service is com- 
menced at exactly ten minutes to one. 

The Rubric is rigidly adhered to throughout. 

At the moment the ring was placed upon the 
bride’s finger, a salvo of artillery, arranged by 
signal, reverberated through tbe corridors and 
chapel; and at the same instant a telegraphic 
meseage was despatched by Count Bernstorff to 
Berlin, where the King, with reciprocal affee- 
tion, had signified his intention of marking the 
event by a similar salute. 

The usual prayer was then offered up, and the 
Primate, joming their hands together, said, 
“ Whom God has joiaed let no man put asunder.” 

The psalm commencing ‘‘God be merciful 
unto us, and bless us; and show us the light of 
His countenance, and be mercifal unto us,” was 
then sung. The royal ceaple then knelt, with all 
the bridesmaids, while the rest of the ceremory 
was proceeded with, the Bishop of London, ina 
clear and distinct voice reading the exhortation. 
At the concluding words, the Hallelujah chorus 
rose clear and loud, with thrilling effet. 

Hardly had the last words of the chorus died 
away in solemn echoes, when the ceremonial, aa 
arranged by chamberlains and heralds, ended, 
and the bride, giving vent to her evidently long 
ge. feelings, turned aad flung herself upon 

er mother’s bosom with a suddenness and depth 
of feeling that thrilled through every heart. 
Again om again her Majesty strained her to her 
heart and kissed her, and tried to conceal her 
erootion; but it was both needless and vain, for 
all perceived it, and there were few who did not 
share it. We need not mention how the bride- 
groom embraced her, and how, as she quitted 
him, with the tears now plainly stealing down 
her cheeks, she threw herself into the arms of 
her father, while her royal husband was em- 
braced by the Princess of Prussia in a manner 
that evinced all that only a mother’s love can 
show. The most affecting recognition, huw- 
ever, took place between the bridegroom end 
his royal father, for the latter seemed over- 
powered with emotion, and the former, after 
clasping him twice tu his heart, kneit and kissed 
his parent’s hand. 

The Queen then rose, and hurrying acrose the 
haut pas with the Prince Coneort, embraced the 
Princess of Prussia as one sister would another 
after long parting, and, turning to the Prince of 
Prussia, gave him her hand, which, as he stooped 
to kiss, she stopped him, and declined the con- 
descension by offering her cheek instead. But 
words will feebly convey the effect of the 
warinth, the abandonment of affection and frieud- 
ship, with which these greetings paseed, the 
reverence with which the bridegroom saluted 
her Majesty, the manly heartiness with which 
he wrung the Prince Consort's hand, for by tbe 
workings of his face it was evident he could not 
trust his tongue to speak. After a few minutes 
had been allowed for the illustrious personages 
to recover their composure, during which the 
bride «gain lost hers, while she received, with 
all the affecting warmth of a young and atiached 
family, the covgratulations of her brothers and 
sisters, the procession prepared to leave the 
church. ‘There was sone little hurry as the 
various pereonages fell into their places, bat at 
last the bride and bridegroom left. 

Tbere was no mistake about the expreesion of 
the bride’s face as she quitted the sacred build- 
ing. Her delicate color returned, her eyes 
sparkled with emotion, and there was such a 
light of happiness upon her features as she turn- 
ed upon her royal husband a look of the most 
supreme affection, that even the most reserved 
felt moved, and an audible “God bless her” 
passing from mouth to mouth accompauied her 
upon her way. The procession of her Majesty 
then passed to the Throne Room in the same 
order in which it entered the chapel, and again 
reassembled in that chamber. Here, in frout of 
the massive throne on which have sat in state so 
many of our monarchs, 4 splendid table was set 
out, on which lay the register. As the digni- 
taries of the church returned to the Throne 
Room, this was attested in the asual form. 

An immense cumber of illustrious and noble 
indiviauals had the honor of signiog this docu- 
ment, and we append the order and arrangement 
in which the actaal members of the Royal fami- 
lies did so affic their signatures after those of 
the bride and bridegroom :— 


“ VICTORIA. 

‘ALBERT, Prince Consort. 

“ PRINCE of Prussia. 

‘* AUGUSTA, Princess of Prussia 
Duchess of Saxony. 

* LEOPOLD. 

“ VICTORIA. 

“ ALBERT EDWARD. 

“ ALFRED. 

“ ALICE. 

“ AUGUSTA. 

“ GEORGE. 





“MARY ADELAIDE.” 
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pure, and 
larger of whieh, those towards the centre, are 
the size of a hazel nut. Phe cost 
collection, which has been oaly 

i ii ing a lengthened 
ried, is stated to amount to 
(£4,200.) For six ladies, whe have been 
companions and friends of the Princese 
hitherto, the Proce takes with him six go 
bracelets, consisting of a broad rich band 
gold, bearing a shield on which is mounted 

russian eagie, the wings of which are encrasted 
with diamonds. The Princesse of Prussia bas 
aiso had a set of diamond and turquoise omna- 
ments arranged w:th excellent taste, as ber pre- 
sent to the Princess Royal. Amether present, 
destined for the Bishep of London by the Prince: 
is a copy of the New Testament printed in folio 
by the a —- | of Decker, in 
Berlin, which formerly enjoyed the ly of 
printing all state doeuments. Thie work oes 
got up by the above firm in 1840, at the fourth 
centenary of the invention of boek printing, 
celebrated here in Berlin, for the purpose of 
showing the world what Prussia produce: 
im this branch of industry, and was admitted to 
bearoff the palm from ali the other competitors of 
fame oa thie occasion. The types, which are of 
unusual size and elegance of form, were all founded 
specially for the work, and the initial letters of 
the chapters are decorated and illuminated after 
designs by Kaulbach. As yet shef —_ ag 
uari as a typographical c @avre, but 
the triumph has not been obtained without a 
great sacrifice of money as well as of time and 
labor;. for although a single copy of the one 
volume is not sold for less than 300 thalers, 
(£45;) the printer still makes a cousiderable loss 
on it. The copy destined for the bishop is 
bound in dark blue velvet, and mounted with 
massive silver clasps, &c., richly chased, so that 
the book in its bound state weighs 77 lbs.” 

Among the nuptial gifts which have been of- 
fered to her Royal Highness, the Princess Royal, 
we doubt if one will be fouad combining more 
utility and taste than that dispatched from Kes- 
wick by Messrs. Banks & Co., the peacil manu- 
factarers. So far back as June it was officially 
intimated to Mr. Banks that an offering. of 
the produce of his manufactory to the iliustrious 
lady on the occasion of her marrjage, would be 
accepted, and actiog upon this ‘permission, he 
prepared a most elegant work of art, namely, 4 
rich mother-of-pearl casket, with gold hinges, 
key and luck. On the hd of the bex was in- 
serted a small gold plate bearing the arme of 
England and Prussia. Internally it was Lined 
with white satin, the divisions being composed 
of purple velvet. The contents were two dozen 
of pencils, tastefully colored and filled with the 
purest Burrowdale lead, a mineral which oa ac- 
count of ite extreme costliness and rarity has 
ceased to be used in pencils made for sale. On 
one dozen were inscribed in gold lettera, “ Prin- 
cess Royal of England, 1858 ;”’ and on the other, 
“ Prince Frederic William of Prussia, 1858.” 

THE DeEsEUNE—THE WEDDING Cake.—Soon 
after the return of her Majesty and the court, 
the Queen and Prince Consort, with their royal 
highnesses. Prince and P)iocess Frederic Wil- 
liam, of Pruesia, the royal family, and the fo- 
reign prinees, passed from the picture gallery 
ioto the state dimner-room, where a dejeune was 
served. 

The wedding cake was placed in the middle-of. 
the table. It was betweea six and seven feet in 
height, and was divided, from the base to the 
“ inte three compartments, all in white. 

he upper part was formed of a dome of open 
work, ou when rested a crown. Eight columns 
oa a circular plinth supported the deme, and 
enclosed au altar on which stood two cupids, 
holding a medallion, having the: profile of the: 
Priucess Royal on one side, and that of Prince 
Frederic Wiliam of Prussia on the other. Fes- 
tcons of jasmine were suspended from the capi- 
tals of the columns, and busts of the Queen, the 
Prince Covsert, the Prince of Prussia, and the 
Princess of Prussia, were placed on four equi- 
distant bases projecting from the plinths. 
The muddle portion contained niches, in which 
were a number of statues, including those of 
Iunocenee and Wisdom. These statucs were 
separated by broad buttresses of an ornamental. 
character, the upper parte decorated with fes- 
toons of orange blossom and silver leaves. 

The side of the cake itself displayed the arms 
of Great Britain and Prussia placed alternately 
on panels of white satin, aod between each 
coat of arms was a medallion of the Princess 
Royal and Prince Frederic William, encircled 
by orange blossoms and surmounted by an im- 
perial crown. 

Rows of pearls bordered each division of tho 
cake, which was made by M. Pagniez, her Ma- 
jeaty’s confectioner. The cake was divided into 
a certain namber of portions or slices, and each 
portion was decorated with a medailon of the 
royal bride and bride, m. 

The plateau contained fourteen gilt baskets 
and vases of silver gilt, the former elevated oa 
golden tripods, and all filled with artificial 
flowers. 

At the State Concert in the evening, “ God 
Save the Queen’ cvocluded the performances. 
The following new verses, written for the occa- 
sion, by Mr. Tennyson, laureate, were sung 
by all the principal performers and chorus: 

‘< God bless our Prince and Bride ! 
God keep tueir ianas allied, 

God save the Queen! 
Clothe them wita righteousness, 
Crown them with iness, 


Them with all blessings bless, 
God save the Queen ! 

‘* Fair fall this hallow’d hour, 

Farewell ow: E«glard’s flower, 
God save the Queen! 

Farewell, fair ruse of May, 

Let both the peoples say, 

God bless @y marriage day, 
God bless the Queen !’’ 


The Princess of Prussia wore a dress of cloth 
of gold, trimmed with go'd lace sand flowers of 
bright color, with diamonds ; a wreath of flowers 
and diamonds to maten the dress, a necklace of 
emeralds and diamonds. 
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AN INCIDENT AT WasurxaTon.—The Wash- 
ington correspondent of the Bostoa Post writes 
the following amusiug apple feat: 

I cannot help tellung you a iittle incident of 
Secretary Toucey’s reception. One of the guests, 
a gentleman, having a lady on his arm, took from 
the table a large, fine appl-, ogee od the ht- 
tle ones at home, and his coat sleeves being 
large, he secreted it in the sleeve of his right 
arm. Unfortunately he the circumstance 
just at the moment he shouid vot, for in making 
bis retiring buw he gave a flourish of his arm 
and pitched the apple almost io the Seerctary’s ° 
face! It bounded and rolled away till it lodged 
under some lady’s criuoline, while the poor gen- 
tleman jooked as much mortified and astonished 
as if he had accidentally fired a bombshell in the 
parior. This incident was too ludicrous for 
gracity, and even tne grave and digaified secre- 
tary was forced into a broad smile, which ex- 
punded into a grin all around the parlor. Some 
wag scrambled to get the apple, and restored it 
te the discomfited gentleman, who then iacunti- 
nently took himeelf off. 


Witp Piceons 1s Vi —A ee 
dent of the Lynchburg Vicia, wing 
recat 





Het Creek, Campbell the 
roost is the great subject of inte. est in that 
of the country. It is that 
100,000 of the birds have been in 
waged against them by the people ia that 
tion. The thrifty housewives 

from the feathers, and the people feast 





delicate meat. 
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e OLD LETTERS. 
Old letters! wipe away the tear, 

And gaze upon these pale mementoes ; 
A pilgrim finds his journal bere 

Since first he took to walk on ten toes. 


Yes, here are scrawls from Clapham Rise— 
Do mothers still their school-boys’ pamper ’ 
Oh, how I hated Doctor W ise! 
Oh, how I loved a well-fill’d hamper! 


How strange to commune with the Dead— 
Dead joys, dead loves, and wishes thwarted. 
Here's cruel proof of friendships fied, 
And sad enough of friends departed . 


And here’s the offer that I wrote 
In °33, to Lucy Diver; 

And here John Wylie’s begging note— 
He never paid me back a stiver! 


And here my fead with Major Spike, 
Our bet about the French Invasion ; 
Or looking back I acted like 
A donkey upon that occasior. 


And here a letter from “ the Row”’— 
How mad | was when first I learnt it! 
They would not take my Book, and now 

I'd give a trifle to have burnt it. 


And here a heap of notes, at last, 

With ‘love’ and ‘‘ dove,” and ‘‘ sever” ‘< never”’— 
Though hope, thoug’a passion may be past, 

Their perfume is as sweet 2s ever. 


A human heart sheuld beat fer two, 
Whatever say your single scorners, 

And all the hearths I ever knew 
Had got a pair of chimney corners, 


See here a double violet— 

Two locks of hair—a desi of scandal- 
I'll bern what only brings regret— 
4 Go, Betty, fetch a ligitted candle. 


WHAT MEN TALK ABOUT. 





FOR THE SATURDAY EVEXNFiG POST. 


That men can talk and do talk well, is as true, 
and as generously acknowledged by their natu- 
Tal friende, the opposite sex, ac that they some- 
‘times teik fooliehky and too mech. In the first 
place, what do they talk much« bout. 

Fireti_y—Politecs. 

fecondly— Her ses. 

Thirdly—Women. 

Now, the firet is their natural element, and 
feeling at home in it, of course they talk well. 
Men, as well as women, are known to possess 
tongues, and when once that little member is let 
loose on this, their darling subject, it is very 
aiBieult to draw the rein tight enough to stop it. 
This ie all very @ell at proper seasons, and in 
proper places ; but we have often been one of a 
company of-some half dezen men, and as many 
women, when the conversation was expected to 
be general, and interesting to both sexes. Was 
it se? Let me tell you. “The men, after making 
their bows on entering, collected in a group in 
the most obecure corner of the room, and imme- 
diately began a discussion on the affaires of the 
nation, leaving the poer, deserted women, stand- 
ing or sitting under the full glare of the gas 
lights, looking foolish enough. They must now 
start some subject, or solace themselves with 
the few words they can catch, such as “ Doug- 

' las, Utah, Buchanan, Lecompton, Nebraska,” 
&c., &c. Women are not expected to take a 
‘part in thie conversation, and must not show the 
annoyance they feel, but must wait with what 
patience they can command for the long diseus- 
sion to eome to -a-close. Vain hope! nothing 
will stop those “ small members,” until the re- 
freshments are brought in, and even then, ‘‘ Kan- 
as” and “ Administration” will be heard much 
more 'frequeotly‘than is pleasant to the hostess 
or her female visitors. 

Ie this right? Is it proper? Would it not, 
at least, be more polite to converse on subjects 
of general interest, or if politics must be the 
theme, invite the women to take a part in it? 
Women, as well as men, read the papers in these 
days, and are much better posted upon such 
matters than men are aware of, but they would 
de put down at once as “strong minded wo- 
men,” (a term of reproach,) if they dared to ex- 
prees the interest they feel. 

Horeesa ! What will not men say about horses! 
A woman may ride well, and be admired for the 
accomplishment; she may even own a horse, 
but she mast not talk of them. Leta party of 
men and women be seated in a carriage for a 
drive; the horses start off on a brisk trot, and 
off go the men’s tongues at the same moment in 
praise of their favorite animal. “Fine gait, 
neat limba, long wind,” &c., &c., is all that can 
be heard for the first mile, and then follow an- 
eedotes ef all the horses they have ever owned, 
driven or read of. The women, in the mean- 
time, must not utter a word, no matter how 
much they are interested. It would appear “so 
masculine” for them to know anything about 
horees; they might perhaps venture to remark 
that i¢ had “ pretty ears,” but to know that a 
horse had legs weuld be ihorrid. So ths men 
talk horse, and the women enjoy the ride, if they 
ean. 

We do not expect, nor do we wish, men to be 

those “ fagitiess mensters whom the world ne'er 
saw,” still would it not be as sensible for them 
to talk in our presence on such subjects as 
they wieh and expect us to take an interest in! 

The other day, a hueband, who is very kind 
and attentive. brought to the door a horse for 
his wife te ride. bad 

“My dear,” eaid she, “f do not like the 
looks of that animal; his ears are too close to- 
gether, and bie eyes are teo glassy.” 

* “ What do you knew about horses !” was the 

gruff question, meant as a reply. 


The lady mounted without another word, but 
they had not proceeded far before the husband 
wae glad to see his wife safely deposited in a 
soft mud hole, while the vicious animal ran 
headlong down a steep hill, flioging his heels in 
defiance at his pursuers. 

Women. Men, when with women, do not 
talk mech on this subject, but groups of men, 
or more often two, speculate on the great sub- 
ject. They can tell wonderful tales of the va 
nity, deceit and frailty of woman, and if you 
believed all they said, you might think the 
“weaker sex” weak indeed. Far be it from 
our intention to say that no men talk better.— 
The image of many a beloved father, many a 
good husbend, many an attractive and most ad- 
mirable man rises up to silence such an aseer- 
tion. Bat we believe it not unfair to say that 
mea do, at times, talk rather too much on cer- 
tain subjects, and particularly foolish are their 
remarks on women. 

Our greatest consolation is that they do not 
mean half they say; and of this we are assured 
by the efforts they make to gain the confidence 
of the sex they so often decry. 

Man ie undoubtedly the king of the world, 





ear ‘og. 


—————— 


and if he would have gongort; werthy of him, 
he ehould strive to reise his’ own level, 
by introducing in ber presence such topics as 
are suited to her taste and capacity; for there is 
no surer way of making women envious, flip- 
pant and deceitful, than to talk as if they were so. 
Men find out very readily what is moet beco- 
wing to their lady friends, in dress and manner; 
let them aleo, as undeniably they will, find out 
what is mest eo in conversation. 

We may be severely criticised for venturing 
these few remarks, but firmly trusting in the 
well-knewn gallantry of our superiors, we hope 
they may not take unkindly the hinte we give 
them. AUNT ALICE. 


[NoTe BY THE Eprrom.—We think Aunt 
| Alice should remember that about tke only 
time many men have to talk together upon the 
subjects that peculiarly interest them, is when 
themselves and wives are visiting. It is but 
natural, it seems to us, that the gerfiemen, on 
euch occasions, ehonld often be found grouped 
together, conversing upor politics, horses, agri- 
cultare, &e.; and the ladies likewise in a close 
circle, discussing various matters of dress and 
domestic economy. Of course there should be 
more or less conversation on general subjects 
also. And as Aunt Alice is a sensible woman, 
and evidently thinks that there is something too 
little of this genera] conversation, we commend 
her “ hinte” to our readers of beth sexes.— Ed. 
Sat. Eve. Post.) 





THOMSON AND QUIX.—Thomson, the poet, 
when he first came to London, was in very nar- 
row circumstances, and was many times put te 
his shifts even for a dinner. Upon the publica- 
tion of his Seasons, one of his creditors arrested 
him, thinking that a proper opportunity to get 
his money. 

The report of this misfortune reached the ears 
of Quin, who had read the Seasons, but never 
seen their author; and he was told that Thom- 
son was ina -house in Holborn. Thi- 
ther Quin went, and being admitted into his 
chamber, “Sir,” said he, “‘ you don’t know me, 
but my mame is Quin.” Thomson said, that 
though he could not boast of the honor of a per- 
sonal acquaintance, he was no stranger either to 
his nqme or kis merit, and invited him to sit 
down. Quin then told him he was come to sup 
with him, and that he had already ordered the 
cook to provide supper, whieh he hoped he 
would excute. 

When supper was over, and the glass had 
gone briskly about, Mr. Quin told him it was 
“now time to enter upon busivess.””. Thomson 
declared he was ready to serve him as far as his 
capacity would reach, in anything he could 
command, (thinking he was come about some 
affair relating to the drama.) “Sir,” says 
Quin, “you mistake me; I am in your debt. I 
owe you a hundred pounds, and I am come to 
pay you.” 

Thomson, with a disconsolate air, replied that, 
as he was a gentleman whom he had never of- 
fended, he wendered he should seck an eppertu- 
nity to trifle with his misfortunes. ‘No,” said 
Quin, raising his voice, “I say I owe you a 
hundred pounds, and there it is;’”’ and, suiting 
the action to the word, immediately laid a bank- 
note of tkat value before him. 

Thomeon, astonished, begged he would ex- 
plain himself. “Why,” said Quin, “I will tell 
you. Soon after I had read your Seasons, I 
took it inte my head, that, as I had something to 
leave behind me when I died, I would make my 
will. Among the rest ef my legatees, I set down 
the auther of the Seasons for a hundred pounds ; 
and, this day hearing that you were in this 
house, I thought I might as well have the plea- 
sure of paying the money myself, as order my 
executors to pay it, when perhaps you might 
have less need of it; and this, Mr. Thomson, is 
my business.” 





THE WONDERFUL CONJUROR.—Wiljalba Fri- 
kell, physician to hor Majesty the Empress of 
Russia, by his sleight-of-hand tricks has created 
admiration and surprise at the Hanover Square 
Rooms. He dispenses entirely with apparatus. 
The eye is no longer dazzled with that brilliant 
arrangement of the theatre, those mystic appari- 
tions and bewildering instruments placed around, 
and that general aspect of the house which be- 
speaks of spells, charms, divinations, and secrets 
of the invisible powers. Professor Wiljalba Fri- 
kell enters on a platform divested of every species 
of furniture or article, excepting two plain chairs 
and a plain table. The table presents no over- 
hanging coverlet, indicative of concealed draw- 
ers and secret panels at top. He uses no tin 
boxes, suggestive of false bottoms; he has no 
recourse to bottles with chemical admixtures: 
nor does he, at least as far as the shrewdest can 
surmise, deal in magnetic influences. How, there- 
fore, he accomplishes some of his tricks must 
puzzle the most renowned professors themselves, 
and throws ordinary conjecture entirely out of 
its reckoning. He can throw a single card the 
whole extent of Hanover Square Rooms, with- 
out any weight being attached, as has been pro- 
ved. The professor makes his first appearance 
on the platform with a silk handkerchief in his 
hand, which he waves up and down, opens, 
shakes, and rolls into a ball, to‘show that it con- 
ceals nothing. Suddenly he throws up the hand- 
kerchief, and shoots from it a large plume of 
ostrich feathers, and scatters them on the plat- 
form. This he repeats several times, until he is 
literally surrounded with feathers. The per- 
formance is varied by placing the same handker- 
chief on one of the chairs, raising it up and 
bringing from beneath a globe filled with water, 
and fishes swimming in it, which is effected 
three times. The other feat is perhaps still 
more surprising. Having procured from some 
gentleman his hat, and establishing to all its 
emptiness, Herr Frikell takes from the inside 
one hundred and sixty silver goblets. This ex- 
ploit, as may be readily imagined, excites the 
spectators to the highest pitch of enthusiasm, 
and sends them away overwhelmed with delight 
and astonishment. 





THE Mopern Giuxts.—Byrme, the famous 
Irish giant, who died in London some years 
since, measured eight feet two inches. Corne- 
lius Magrath, who died in the year 1790, mes- 
sured seven feet eight inches. Edward Malone, 
another Irishman, was seven feet eight inches, 


Daniel Cardanus, a Swedish giant. 


Maxamilius, the Emperor, was nine feet high. 
te Cow Beri(r)—A milk maid. 
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A PROTEST. 
FROM BAYARD TAYLOR'S RECENT 
CORRESPONDENCE. . 

In « certain contingency, the ancient Ieraclites 
excused a man from all military duty for the 
apace of one year; bat in our exacting times, I 
have no right to expect that the same dispensa- 
tion of Providence will justify me in laying aside 
my steel (pen) for a longer space than one 
month. Not that writing is a necessity to me. 
On the contrary, I am sometimes heartily tired 
of it, and wish that I had been born with a spade 
in my hand, instead of a quill. My Nemesis is 
the word “contract,” and my only consolation, 
when she sometimes drives me too hard, is the 
saving clauee I inserted, thst I should only write 
when I had (or supposed I had) something to 
say. During the past month, I have written no- 
thing, and you have lest nothing. For I persist 
in the antiquated idea that the public bas no 
right te know anything about the private life of 
an auther. His household gods are as sacred as 
those of any other individual whatever; and if 
he cheoees to keep a skeleton. that is his own 
business. 

That certain pertions of my life have been be- 
trayed to the world, is a thing for which I am 
not accountable. I have always resisted and 
protested agains any such revelation, either in 
my own case or in that of others. You, anony- 
mous American females, who still persist in 
sending me letters, fer the most part either silly 
or impertinent—should you be well pleased, if I, 
knowing you personally, were to entertain the 
public with the secrets of your hearts er your 
toilettes! Beverese the case, in your imagine 
tions, and you may perhaps spare me, hence- 
forth, the bore of your advice and your meddling 

There is scarcely an American author of any 
reputation who ie not subjected to thie private 
annoyance, in addition to published misstate- 
ments of hie life, plans, finances, political and 
religious creed, etc. Two years ago, the news- 
papers insisted on marrying me to somebody in 
Ohio—I never could discover precisely to whom 
—and the result was a shower of anonymous 
letters, some of which were positively insulting. 
I have since learned that English authors are 
subjected to the same annoyance, theugh in a 
less degree. In Germany, there is not much of 
it—which is rather to be wondered at. I have 
read lately, in American papers, statements that 
Tennyson was ruining himself by opium-eating, 
and that Thackeray formerly made a living by 
shaving, at an enormous usury, the bills of young 
heirs. Knowing both the men, as I do—and 
they are two of God’s own noblemen—I pro- 
nounce these stories outrageous lies. There is 
not the shadow of a foundation for either of 
them. If these things are the inevitable shadow 
of an author's fame, then, as Tennyson sings : 

*« Better the life of bush and brier, 
The bird that pipes his own desire 

And dies unheard within his tree, 

Than his who warbles long and loud, 
And falls at Glory’s temple gates— 


For whom the carrion vulture waite, 
To tear his heart before the crowd!” 


I ask pardon for this digression, which is not 
wholly personal, since the annoyance is so gene- 
ral. Perhaps this protest, which I make for the 
first and last time, may save me future lamenta- 
tions over a “lost ideal.” I wish it to be un- 
derstood that I never set up for an ideal. Quite 
the contrary. My tastes are really of the realest 
kind, including rocking-chairs, oysters, fast 
horses, Christy’s Minstrels, lager bier, macaroni, 
Havana cigars, Flemish artists, sausages, salt 
bathing, pickled herrings, the raising of vegeta- 
bles, Newfoundland dogs, camp-fires, sailors, 
lumbermen, uneducated men, and sinners gene- 
rally. If your ideal embraces all these, ye anony- 
mice (the plural, I suppose, of anonymous, ) hold 
on to it, and may it comfort you. 

I know an American author who was once 
bored for a long time by a female acquaintance 
for sympathy and tender appreciation of her 
ideas of “ spiritual duty.” “Mr. Plutarch,” she 
would say, ‘is there a more serene and sublime 
satisfaction in life than that of discovering your 
spiritual duty, and then conscientiously perform- 
ing it? Have you not often, in your own soul, 
felt this tranquil bliss?’ The author bore this 
for a time, but human patience has its limits. 
“No,” he answered at last; “I hate to do my 
spiritual duty. If I know what it is, I won’t do 
it; but, Madam, there is one thing which does 
fill me with a serene and sublime satisfaction, 
and recouciles me to the hollowness of life.” 
“Pray, pray, what is it?” she asked eagerly. 
“Madam, it is a pig’s nose, boiled with cab- 
bage!”” was his quiet answer. He was never 
forgiven. 

I am not afraid of applying the moral of this 
story—every word of which is true—to my own 
cease.— New York Tribune. 





Burr’s PRESENCE oF Minp.—Col T. B. 
Thorpe furnishes us with the following reminis- 
cence of the “ imperturbable Burr :” 

“When in Louisville, Keatucky, some years 
since, I had the pleasure, a pleasure which I 
shall never forget, of meeting with Judge Rowan, 
one of the most remarkable men of his day. In 
a conversation of an evening, the Judge among 
other reminiscences of early times, alluded to the 
arrest of Aaron Burr, on his arrival in Louis- 
ville, in charge of the United States authorities. 
Burr, for the time being, occupied the principal 
room of the then fashionable hotel of the day, 
and was constantly surrounded by a crowd of 
visitors drawn together either by sympathy or 
curiosity 

“Among the persons present were Judge 
Rowan and Mr. Cley. As night drew on, the 
crowd outside of the hotel, composed of the wild 
patriotic sons of the West, became violent in 
their denunciations of Burr, and #0 warm did 
this clamor become that many persons thought 
that Burr would be seized by the people and 
summarily dealt with. Inthe midst of the ex- 
citement almost every person immediately about 
Burr became more or lees anxious for bis safety, 
when Mr. Clay, then just in the opening of his 
brilliant career, with a politeness that he alone 
could assume, stepped up to Mr. Burr and said: 
‘Sir, depend upon it, whatever may be the feel- 





| 
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ing outaide, we, your friends present, will de- 


and was nearly equal in stature and size to | fead you.’ Burr, hardy half the statare of Mr. 
Dr. Chesel- | Clay, instantly aseumed an air of dignity that | throats. 
don, the famous anatomist, speaks of a skeleton | rivalled that of ‘Harry of the West.’ His bril- | dying to the service. I went down to bis bunk, | 
discovered in a Roman camp, near St. Albans, | ljant eyes flashed fire, and stepping back, he re- | and shouted in his ear, ‘ Mutiny, captain, mu- | 
England, which he judged to have been eight feet | plied—‘I have never in my hfe, sir, been placed | tiny!’ 
four inches. Goliath of Gath, according to | under any circumstances where J could not defend 

Bishop Cumberland, was eleven feet high, and | myself!’ | 





te" If the world seems not the better for us, | 
it might be woree without us.— Cutler. 
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WHAT MODERN CIVILIZATION OWES 
TO 4 COUPLE OF MEDIEVAL LOVERS. 


It is sufficient to remark the appearance of | 
Abelard in the twelfth century, as the commence- , 
ment of 4 reaction against the dogmatic authority 
of the Church. It was henceforth possible to 
reason and to inquire. and there can be no doubt | 





that Protestantism, even mm thie modified and 
jevlated form, had a beneficial eflect 
tabliehment it assailed. A new 
required to meet the assaults of dialectic scholar- 
ship. 
fore, henceforth, sa much valued in the Church 
as self-fagellating friars, and miracle-perform- 
ing saints. The faith was now guarded by a 
noble array of highly polished intellects, and the 
very dogma of the total abnegation of the under- 
standing at the bidding of the priest, was sup- 
ported by a show of reasoning which few other | 
questions had csilled forth. With the enlarge- 
ment of the clerical sphere of knowledge, refine- 
ment in taste and sentiment took place. And at 
this time, as philosophic discussion took its rise 
with Abelard, the ennobling and idealization of 
women took its birth contemporary with the 
sufferings of Eloisa. Up to this period, the 
Church had avowedly looked with disdain on 
woman, as inheriting, in a peculiar degree, the 
curse of our first parents, because she had been 
the first to break the law. Knightly galiantry, 
indeed, had thought proper to elevate the femi- 
nine ideal, and clothe with imaginary virtues the 
heroines of its fictitious idolatry. It made her 
the aim and arbiter of all its achievements. The 
principal seat in hall and festival was reserved 
for the softer sex, which hitherto had been con- 
sidered scarcely worthy of reverence or com- 
panionship. Perhaps this courtesy to the la- 
dies on the part of knights and nobles began in 
an opposition to the wife-secluding habits of the 
Orientals against whom they fought, as at an 
earlier date the worship of images was certainly 
maintained by Rome as a protest against the un- 
adorned worehip of the Saracens. Perhaps it 
arose from the gradual expansion of wealth, and 
the security of life and property, which left time 
and opportunity for the cultivation of the female 
character. Ladies were constituted chiefs of 
societies of nuns, and were obeyed with implicit 
submission. Large communities of young mai- 
dens were presided over by widows who were 
still in the bloom of youth, and so holy and pure 
were these sisterhoods considered, that brother- 
hoods and monks were allowed to occupy the 
same house, and the sexes were only separated 
from each other, even at night, by an aged abbot 
sleeping on the floor between them. Though 
this experiment failed, the fact of its being tried 
proved the coufidence inspired by the spotlessa- 
ness of the female character. Other things con- 
spired to give a greater dignity to what had been 
called the inferior sex. The death of whole fami- 
lies in the Crusade had left the daughters heiresses 
of immense possessions. In every country but 
France the Crown itself was open to female 
succession, and it was henceforth impossible to 
affect a superiority over a person merely because 
she was corporeally weak and beautiful, who 
was lady of strong castles, and could summon a 
thousand retainers beneath the banners of her 
house. The very elevation of the women with 
whom they were surrounded—the peeresses, and 
princesses, and even the ladies of lower rank, to 
whom the voice of the troubadours attributed 
all the virtues under heaven—necessitated in the 
mind of the clergy a corresponding elevation in 
the character of the Queen and representative of 
the female sex, whom they had already wor- 
shipped as personally without sin, and endowed 
with superhuman power. At this time the im- 
maculate conception of the holy Virgin was first 
broached as an article of belief—a doctrine which, 
after being dormant at intervals, and occasion- 
ally blossoming into declaration, has finally re- 
ceived its full ratification by the authority of the 
present Pope—Pius tho Ninth —The Fighteen 
Christian Centuries. 
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Dislecticians and scholars were there- | 





RaPipiry OF THouGHtr IN DREAMING.—A 
very remarkable circumstance, and an important 
point of analogy, is to be found in the extreme 
rapidity with which the mental operations are 
performed, or rather with which the material 
changes on which the ideas depend are excited 
in hemispherical ganglia. It would appear as if 
a whole series of acts, that would really occupy 
a long lapse of time, pass ideally through the 
mind in one instant. We have in dreams no 
true perception of the lapse of time—a strange 
property of mind! for if such be also its pro- 
perty when entered into the eternal disembodied 
state, time will appear to us eternity. The rela- 
tions of space, as well as time, are also annihi- 
lated, so that almost while an eternity is com- 
pressed into a moment, infinite space is tra- 
versed more swiftly than by real thought. There 
are numerous illustrations of this on record. A 
gentleman dreamt that he had enlisted as a com- 
mou soldier, joined his regiment, deserted, was 
apprehended, carried back, tried, condemned to 
be shot, and at last led out for execution. After 
the usual preparations a gun was fired; he 
awoke with the report, and found that a noise in 
the adjoining reom had at the same moment pro- 
duced the dream and awakened him. A friend 
of Dr. Abercrombie dreamt that he had crossed 
the Atlantic and spent a fortnight in America. 
In embarking, on his return, he fell into the sea, 
and awakening in the fright, found that he had 
not been in bed ten minutes. 





TriumMeH OF MIND Overk MAtTrer.—Dr. 
Elder, in his interesting Biography of Dr. Kane, 
relates that he once asked him after his return 
from his last Arctic expedition, “for the best 
proved instance that he hnew of the souls 
power over the body—an instance that might 
push the hard-baked philosophy of materialism 
to the consciousness of its own idiocy.” He 
paused a moment, and thea said, with a spring, 
“The soul can lift the body out of its boots, sir. 
When our captain was dying—I say dying; 1 | 
have seen scurvy enough to know—every vld 
scar in his body was a running ulcer. If con- | 
seience featers under its wounds correspond- 
ingly, he is oot hard to understand. I never 
saw a case 80 bad that either lived or died. 
Men die of it usually, loug before they are so ill | 
as he was. Taoere was trouble aboard; there | 
might be mutiny. So soon as the breath was 
out of his body we might be at each other's 
I felt that he gwed even the repose of 








He shook off the eadaveric aqupor: ‘Set | 
me up,’ be said, ‘ and order these fellows before 

me.’ He beard the complaint, ordered punish- | 
ment, and from that hour convalesced. Keep | 
that man awake with danger, and he wouldn't | 
die of anything untu his duty was done.” 
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BY FLORENCE PERCY 
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Led thee from my sight forever, 
To thy home bev« 


Comes there any tho 


10u Whose restieas, high endeavor 
nd the sea 
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With me in the dewy gloam 
Ss 


Talking with low-murmuring liy 


Of the moonlight and the ships 


Now again | wander nightly 
When the radiance falling whitelr, 
All across the sleeping bay 
Builds a broad and shining way,— 
But the scene so dreamy tender 
Loses half its mystic splendor 
Since upon the whispering shore 
Thou wilt walk with me no more 
For though fame and beauty ever 
Crown thine earnest life-endeavor, 
On the moon-rise and the sea 
Thou hast 


> 


looked thy last with me 


—Evenia aiette 





SOME INFORMATION RESPECTING 
AN UNPOPULAR ANIMAL. 


Next to the serpent, between which and the 
“seed of the woman” there is placed a natural 
—it may be a divine—hostility, there is no ani- 
mal—for which we have a more instinctive aver- 
sion than the Mephitis Americana. It is, we be 
lieve, an American animal—being found on no 
other continent; and though offensive when as- 
sailed, is not without its uses in the economy of 
Nature. It is a domestic animal—seeking the 
habitations of tnan, and, it is said, may be tamed 
with great success. The distinguished naturalist, 
Catesbury, says he had one “ tamed as a pet, 
that would follow him like a little dog, without 
offering to offend any one by its peculiar odor, 
which it has the power of dispensing at will.” 
This, we believe, it ejects only when provoked 
by assault. The other evening we stepped out 
of doors, with a light in hand, for the purpose of 
examining our thermometer, which hung against 
the wall. As we stood leoking at the instru 
ment, our light betrayed a movement between 
our feet, which, on a closer inspection, we found 
it to be a very beautiful little animal, partly 
white and partly black, which bears the name of 
skunk. He did not offer to injure us, nor we to 
disturb him, and so, after giving him an egg, we 
parted good fviends. True, we have to keep our 
poultry out of his reach—so, also, must we put 
other animals and things beyond harm's way; 
indeed, we can have nothing without care; but 
there are worse enemies than skunks in the 
world. We once studied with a venerable Con- 
gregationalist clergyman, who had a peculiar 
fondness for these beautiful and savory animals. 
He encouraged their breeding about his premises, 
and fed them in his yard as he would rabbits. 
They never insulted him, nor did he alarm or in- 
jure them—consequently, they were tamed and 
harmless. 

He even (strange to tell!) was pleased with 
the flavor of their smelling-bottles, and we have 
seen him sit at his etudio window and regale his 
olfactory nerves with the odor of these pets. He 
would have none killed on any aecount—aver- 
ring that they were useful to him and his. They 
are certainly very destructive to certain kinds of 
vermin that iofest our stables and houses, and it 
is said that their effluvium is a sure defence and 
protection against many contagious diseases. It 
was greatly on this aceount that our venerable 
and reverend friend chose to have them about 
his premises. 

it is a little remarkable that no two of these 
animals are marked alike; they are all black or 
brown, with stripes of white; but their stripes 
vary in shape and location in different indi- 
dividuals. In the handsome collection of Maine 
birds and quadrupeds, in the cabinet at our 
State House, there is one very beautiful stuffed 
animal, which engages the admiration of all 
visitors—admiration, we mean, till the fact is 
announced that it is a skunk, when many, 
through prejudice, instantly revolt at its farther 
inspection. 

There is a common idea that the odious and 
suffocating fetor of the skunk proceeds from its 
urine, and that this is scattered by means of 
ita tail. This isa mistake. The fluid is ejected 
in a well-directed phosphorescent stream, and 
the tail is laid up over the back that it may 
not intercept its progress.—Rural Intelligencer. 





THE VALUE Or BEAUTY.—Just about the last 
inheritance which a parent should wish his 
child, whether male or female, is personal 
beauty. It is about the poorest kind of a capital 
to stand in the world with. Who ever sawa 
beauty worth the first red cent? We mean what 
the world calls beauty, for there is a kind of 
beauty more than skin deep, which the world 
dves not recognize. It is not of that which we 
speak. But the girl whom all the fops and fools 
go in eestasies over and about—we should as 
soon a child of ours should be—not quite so 
beautiful. And then your handsome young man, 
over and about whom all the foolish school-girls 
are in ecstacies, what chance has he of ever 
being anybody? A sad destroyer of ambition is 
beauty. From being fitted for the shallow pates 
of the other sex, who can appreciate nothing 
else, they become content with a low standard 
of attainment, and are happy only when dancing 
attendance upon those who are pleased with 
their insipidity. 





THE QUEEN AND THE LETTER A.—Here is a 


discovery! Byron had “a passion for the name 


| of Mary: and our gracious Queen has a passion 


fur the letter A. Here ia the proof: Alexan- 
drina Victoria, Queen; Albert, Prince Consort ; 
Adelaide, Princess Royal; Albert, Prince of 


| Wales ; Alice, second daughter; Alfred, second 


son; Augusta, third daughter; Albert, fourth 
eon; Beatrice, fifth daughter. Every son and 


| daughter of the Queen, born before the present 
| year, has one name, at least, beginning with the 
| letter A, and some of them more. 


Her Majesty 
evidently thinks ber family to be A 1, and a trifle 
beyoad—a right good motherly feeling, in palace 
Ip April, when the last was born, A 
being exhaneted, her Majesty moved on to B.— | 
Londen Paper. 
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Past Wrrn Stxeciar PRESERVATIVE 
QUALITIES.—By subjecting eight parte, by, 
weight, of linseed oil and one part of sulphur te 
& temperature of 298 degrees, in an iron veese 
a species of paint possessing singular preserva. 
tivequalities is produced. Applied to the sur ’ 
face of a building with brush it effectually keep 
out air and moisture, prevents deposits of soot 
and dirt, and preserves the beauty of the stone, 
wood, or brickwork to which it is applied. 

CURE FOR CHOLIc IN Horses.—Take one 
pint of pure fish brine, and drench the horse with’ 
it, And in a short time he will be better.—Gene 
see Farmer. 

SCRATCHES IN Horses.—I will give you ae 
cure for mud scratches on horses, that I think 
the best I ever eaw tried. Take two spoonsfal of { ¥ 
hog’s lard and one spoonful of pine tar; mix 
together, and apply to the sore by carefully rub- 
bing with a soft rag, or the finger.—Ohio Cul- 
terator 

BUTTER-MILK CREAM —When taken from 4 
the churn, set the butter-milk over a slow fire 
until it scalds; remove it frem the fire, and let 
it settle: pour off the whey, and the remainder 
will be nearly equal to cream for fixing pur- 
poses. It is a good way to prepare it thus for 
winter use. Put away in a cask or jar, with 
now and then a handful of salt as you add more 
milk; it will keep quite fresh. I often use an 
old salt barrel; if it leaks, throw in a handful of 
flour —Ohio Cultivator. 

Liqut GLre.—Take the glue in any quantity 
desired, and dissolve it in as small a portion of 
boiling water as possible; it will then be found 
too thick for use. While it is still hot, take the 
glue-pot from the fire, and reduce or thin the 
glue to the proper consistency with alcohol; 
then put it in a bottle, the mouth of which must % 
be covered with India rubber or other material, 
impervious to the air. 

Liquid glue made in this manner, and 
placed in bottles, may be kept ready for use for 
a number of years. I have some glue which I 
now use that was thus prepared six years ago, 
and is as good as when newly made. It only re- 
quires to be slightly warmed for application 
during cold weather. 

How To Make Home-BrRewep BEer.— 
We will commence to brew ten bushels of 
malt. We want a kettle or boiler, that will bold 
a hogshead, 63 gallons—clean it thoroughly—fill 
up with clean water, (soft water is preferable,) 
the night before you intend to brew. Next 
morning start your fire under the kettle, say at 
3 o’clock—have a good, tight molasses hogshead 
standing near the kettle, on trestles; bore a 
hole in one of the staves, close to the bottom, to ~ 
admit of a good sized tap; drive the tap fast. 
Over the tap, inside the hogshead, put a large 
handfull of clean wheat straw; confine it down 
over the tap with two or three stones, but not 
so as to prevent the wort running out. Then 
put in your malt, (of eourse one end of the hogs- 
head is taken out;) as soon as your water boile, 
throw in a pailfal or two of cold water—just as 
you would were you about scalding a pig. Then 
fill up your hogshead with scalding water, and 
well stir up the malt. 

Be sure not to remove the straw from over 
the tap; if you do you will find your cake to be 
all dough. When well stirred up, cover over 
the top to keep the steam in. Let it remain one 
and a half hour longer, and then draw off into a 


tub. 
When the wort is all drawn off, fill up the 


hogshead again fall with boiling water; stir un 
well; let it remain one hour; draw off and fill 
up again with boiling water. Then return your 
first and second drawing into the kettle; put in 
one pound of good hops for every bushel of malt, 
say ten pounds; if the hops are not good, add 
two and a half pounds more. Then let the whole 
boil for three hours, but look out when it first 
begins to boil, or all the fat will be in the fire. 
As it begins to rise, stir well. As soon as the 
hops break and roll over, the danger is over. 

At the end of three hours, put a strainer over 
a tub, turn over your wort out of the kettle, and 
return the hops back. Then fill ep with the 
wort last drawn off, and what may be left of the 
two first drawings, boil one hour, strain off, and 
set all to cool. 

When the wort is about milk warm, take all 
into the cellar, and turn into two tubs or more. 
Then add about three pints of brewer's barm 
(yeast) and cover the tubs over with a cloth, 
and let it remain until morning. You will see a 
beautiful head on the top. Stir all up and turn 
it into your barrels, letting the bung hole be up- 
permost. Ina litte while it will begin to work 
(or ferment.) Once a day fill up your barrels 
with wort, and for this always have a few pails 
of wort more than will fill your barrels the first 
time. In three or four days it will have done 
fermenting. Then put into each barrel a hand- 
ful or two of the spent hops, put in the bung 
tight, so that the least air cannot escape. In two 
weeks it will be fit to tap. 

Ten bushels of good malt wil! make four bar- 
rels of good beer, and one barrel of small beer 
to tap firat. 

Some cellars will keep beer better than 
others. If you find the beer not to keep well, 
add a little more hops. If you want a strong 
barrel of ale, take the first drawing of wort; 
boil as before stated, and let it ferment off well 
in the barrel, and do not tap for six months. 
You will hove a glase of ale as fine as wine, and 
as strong as is desirable. I need not say that 
all the vessels must be scrupulously clean.— 
Country Gentleman. 


—_— 


Tue Faruer or Sm Rospert Pee..—Old 
Robert Peel was an acute money-scraping man, 
an enemy to the corn-law, while his son support- 
ed it. Two stories will illustrate his character : 
Colonel Peel, then, who was much and deser- 
vedly respected, kept race-horses during his fa- 
ther’s life-time, and the old gentleman frequett- 
ly remonstrated with him on the subject in vain. 
“You cannot affoad to keep them. What « heavy 
expense they mast be! Why don’t you turn 
them into Drayton Park, the grass is growing 
to waste there? The man to whom I let it has 
gone off without paying me.’ The son turned 
in his horses, and they were seized by the father 
for the rent due from the previous occupier. 
So, when the Tamworth Bank had a run upon it, 
Sir Robert went behind the counter, and paid 
the notes himeecif. When this was observed, the 
country people said, “ Ob! there is rick Sir Ro- 
bert Peel paying away the money himself—I 
shan’t take out mine.” “ Nor I,” said another; 
“nor I,” said a third. In less than a year after- 
wards the bank broke, and much injured the 
people in the neighborhood; but the old gentle- 
man had no assets there.—Redding's Fifty 
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/E CHAMBERED NAUTILUS. 


= 


The following exquisite lines are at the close of 


‘ “ Autocrat of the Breakfast Table," in 
AWiantic Monthly. To fully appreciate their 
ty, it mast be borne in mind that the nautilus as- 


| street on a hill, near Islington. 


j Kept by Mrs. Morrison, s respectable, indus- 


| trious woman, whore husband had been a gas- 


Patagonian Brothers ; for which I take thie op- 
portunity to thank him kindly. 

We lodged (of course together) in a quiet 
The house was 





year by year to new chambers, which it creates | Gs+47 at one of the theatres, and who was now | 
Wie shell, never returning to one previously inha- 


_Pbited :) 


This is the ship of pearl, which, poets feign, 
4 Sails the unshadowed main— 
+ The venturoug barque that flings 
‘On the sweet sum wind its purpled wings 
In guilfs enchanted, where the syren sings, 
‘ And coral reefs lie bare, 
Where the cold sea-maids rise to sun their streaming 
hair. 


Its webs of living gauze no more unfar! ; 
‘7 . Wrecked is the ship of pear!' 
94 


And every chambered cell, 
its dim dreaming life was wont to dwell, 
‘As the frail tenant shaped his growing shell, 
Before thee lies revealed — 


pits irised ceiling rent, its sunless crypt unsealed ' 


5 Year after year beheld the silent toil 
That spread his lustrous coil ; 
Still, as the spiral grew, 
He left the past year’s dw=lling for the new, 
Stole with soft step its shiving archway through, 
Built up its idle door 
* Siretebed in hia last-found home, and knew the old 
. no more. 


(Thanks for the heavenly message brought by thee, 
G@hild of the wandering sea, 
Cast from her lap, forlorn! 
From thy dead lips a clearer note is born 
Than ever Triton blew from wreathed hora! 
4 } While on mine ear it rings, 
‘Through the deep caves of thought I hear a voice that 
y sings: 
Build thee more stately mansions, oh, my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll ! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
; Till thou at length art free, 
| Leaving thine outgrown shell by life's unresting sea! 


THE PATAGONIAN BROTHERS. 


We are not related. His name is John Grif- 
efiths, and I am William Waldor; and we called 
“ourselves the Patagonian Brothers, because it 
‘looked well in the bills and pleased the public. 
lWe met by chance, about six years since, on the 

BP race-course at Doncaster, and so took a sort of 
mutual liking, and went partners in a tour 
fthrough the midland counties. We had never 
meecen or heard of each other up to that time ; 
,and though we became good friends, were never 
qgreatly intimate. I knew nothing of his past 
f>ilife, nor he of mine, and I never asked him a 
question on the subject. I am particular to 
f have this all clear from the beginning; for I am 
a@ plain man telling a plain story, and I want no 
to misunderstand a word of what I am about 

\% relate. 
¢) We made a little money by our tour. It was 
pj not much; but it was more than either of us 
Thad been able to earn before; #0 we agreed to 
hey together and try our fortune in London. 
; This time we got an engagement at Astley’s for 
the winter, and, when the summer came, joined 
a travelling circus, and roamed about as before. 
The circus was a capital thing—a republic, so 
A to say, in which all were equals. We had a 
; manager, to whom we paid a fixed salary, and 
the rest went shares in the profits. There were 
times when we did not even clear our expenses; 





r ¢ there were towns where we made ten and fifteen 


_tpounds a-night; but the bad luck went along 
* with the good, and, on the whole, we pro- 

We stayed with the company two years and 
a half in all, and played at every town between 
York and London. During that time we had 
found leisure to improve. We knew each other's 
weight and strength now toa hair, and grew 
bolder with experience; so that there was 
scarcely a new feat brought out anywhere which 
we did not learn, even to the “perche” busi- 
ness, and the trick of walking, head downwards, 
on a marble ceiling. The fact is, that we were 
admirably matched, which, in our profession, is 
the moet important point of &ll. Our height 
was the same, to the sixteenth of an inch, and 
we were not unlike in figure. If Griffiths pos- 
seseed a little more muscular strength, I was 
the more active, and even that difference was in 
our favor. I believe that, in other respects, we 
suited each other equally well, and I know that 
for the three years and a half which we had 
spent together (counting from our first meeting 
at Doncaster down to the time when we dis- 
solved partnership with the circus folks), we 
had never had an angry word. Griffiths was a 
steady, saving, silent fellow enough, with little 
gray eyes and heavy black brows. I remember 
thinking, once or twice, that he was not quite 
the sort of person I would like for an enemy; 
but that was in reference to no act of his, and 
only a fancy of my own. For myself, I can live 
with any one who is disposed to live with me, 
and love peace and good will better than anything 
in the world. 

We had now grown so expert that we resol- 
ved to better ourselves and return to London, 
which we did somewhere about the end of Feb- 
ruary or the beginning of March, 1855. We 
put up at a little inn in the borough ; and before 
& week was over, found ourselves engaged by 
Mr. James Rice, of the Belvidere Tavern, at a 
salary of seven pounds a week. Now, this was 
a great advance upon all our previous gains ; 
and the Tavern was by no means a bad place 
for the founding of a thestrical reputation. 


Sitasted half-way between the West End and 
the city, surrounded by a densely-populated 
neighborhood, and lying in the very path of the 
omnibuses, this establishment was one of the 
most prosperous of its clase. There was a thea- 
tre and a concert-room and a garden, where 
dancing and smoking and rifle-ehooting and eup- 
per-cating was going on from eight till twelve 
o'clock every night all through the summer, 
which made the place a especial favorite with the 
working classes. 

Here, then, we were engaged (Griffiths and 
1), with a promise that our salary should be 
raised if we proved attractive; and raised it 
soon Waa, for we drew enormously. We brought 
out the perche and the ceiling business; came 
down in the midst of fireworks, from a platform 
higher than the roof of the theatre; and, ia short, 
did every thing that ever yet was done in our 
line—ay, and did it well, too, though perhaps it 
is not my place to say so. At all eventa, the 
great colored posters were pasted up all over 
the town; and our salary was increased to Af. 
teen pounds a week; and the gentleman who 
writes about the plays in the Sunday Snub, was 
pleased to observe that there was no perform- 
ance in London half se wonderful as that of the 


left a widow with one only daughter just nine 
teen years of age. She was very good, and very | 
pretty. She was christened Alice, but her mo- | 
ther called her Ally, and we soon fell into the | 
same habit; for they were very simple, friendly 
people, and we were soon as good friends as if | 
we had all been living together in the same house 
for yeare. 

IT am not a good hand at telling a etory, aa, I 
dare say, you have found out by this time—and, 
indeed, I never did sit down to write one out be- 
fore—so I may as well come to the point at 
once, and confess that I loved her. I also fan- 
cied, before many months were over, that she dd 
not altogether dislike me; for a man’s wits are 
twice se eharp when he is in love, and there is not 
a blush, or a glance, or a word, that he does ot 
contrive to build some hope upon. So one day, 
when Griffiths was out,I went down stairs to 
the parlor, where she was sitting by the win- 
dow, sewing, and took a chair beside her. 

“ Ally, my dear,” said I, stopping her right 
hand from working, and taking it up in both of 
mine; “Ally, my dear, I want to speak to you.” 

She blushed, and turned pale, and blushed 
again, and I felt the pulses in her little soft hand 
throbbing like the heart of a frightened bird, 
but she never answered a syllable. 

“ Aily, my dear,” said I, “I am a plain man. 
Iam thirty-two years ofage. I don’t know how 
te flatter like some folks, and I have had very 
little book-learning to speak of. But, my dear, 
I love you; and though I don't pretend that you 
are the first girl I ever fancied, I can truly say 
that you are the firet I ever cared to make my 
wife. So, if you'll take me, such as I am, J'll 
be a true husband to you as long as I live.” 

What answer she made, or whether she spoke 
at all, is more than I can undertake to tell, for 
my ideas were all confused, and I only remember 
that I kissed her, and felt very happy, and that, 
when Mrs. Morrison came into the room, she 
found me with my arm clasped round my dar- 
ling’s waist. 

I scarcely know when it was that I first no- 
ticed the change in John Griffiths; but, that it 
was somewhere about this time, I am tolerably 
certain. It is hard to put looks into words, and 
te make account of trifles that, after all, are 
matters of feeling more than matters of fact; 
but others saw the change as well as myself, and 
no one could help observing that he grew to be 
wore silent and uneociable than ever. He kept 
away from home as much as poesible. He spent 
all his Sundays out, starting away the first thing 
after breakfast, and not coming back again till 
close upon midnight. He even put an end to 
our old friendly custom of walking home to- 
gether after our night’s work was over, and 
joined a sort of tap-room club that was kept 
up by a dozen or so of idle fellows, belonging to 
the theatre. Worse than this, he scarcely ex- 
changed a word with me from morning till night, 
even when we were at meals. He watched me 
about the room as if I had been a thief. And 
sometimes, though I am sure I never wronged 
him willingly in my life, I caught him looking at 
me from under those black brows of his as if he 
hated me. 

More than once I laid my hand upon his sleeve 
as he was hurrying away on Sundays, or tarning 
off towards the club-room at night, and said, 
‘- Griffiths, have you got anything against me!” 
—or, “Griffiths, won’t you come home to a 
friendly glass with me to-night!” But he either 
shook me off without a word, or muttered some 
sulky denial that sounded more like a curse than 
a civil answer; so I got tired of peace-making 
at last, and let him go his own way, and choose 
his own company. 

The summer was already far advanced, and 
our engagement at the Belvidere had well-nigh 
ended, when I began to buy the furniture, and 
Ally to prepare her wedding things. Matters 
continued the same with John Griffiths; but, 
when the day was fixed, 1 made up my mind to 
try him once again, and invite him to the church 
and the dinner. The circumetances of that in- 
vitation are as clear in my memory as if the 
whole affair had taken place this morning. 


It was on the twenty-ninth of July (I am par- 
ticular about dates,) and there bad been a gene- 
ral call to rehearsal st one o'clock that day. 
The weather was warm and hazy, and I started 
early, that I might not go in late or tired; for I 
knew that, what with the rehearsal and the new 
piece, and the Terrific Descent, I should have 
enough to do before my day’s work was over. 
The consequence was that I arrived about twenty 
minutes too scou. The gardens had a dreary 
look by daylight ; but they were pleasanter, any- 
how, than the theatre; soI loitered up and down 
among the smoky trees, and watched the waiters 
polishing the stains off the tables, in the sum- 
mer-houses, and thought how shabby the foun- 
tains looked when they were not playing, and 
what miserable gim crack concerns were the 
Stalactite Caves and the Cosmoramic Grottoes, 
and all the other attractions which looked to 
fine by the light of colored lamps and fireworks. 

Well, just as I was sauntering cn, turning 
these things over in my mind, who should I 
see in one of the summer-houses but John Grif 
fiths. He was lying forward upon the table, 
with his face resting upon his clasped hands, 
sound asleep. An empty ale-bottle and glass 
stood close beside him, and his stick had falien 
near his chair. I could not be mistaken in him, 
though his face was hidden; so I went up and 
touched him smartly on the shoulder. 

“A fine morning, John,” eaye J. “I thought 
I was here early, but it seems that you were 
before me, after all.’ 

He eprang to his feet at the sound of my 
voice, as if he had beeu struck, and then turned 
impatiently away. 

“What did you wake me for?” 
lenly. 

“Because I have news to tell you. You 
know that the sixth of August will be our 
last night here. ——Well, mate, on the seventh, 


he said. *ui- 





please God, I'in going te be married, and—” 

“Curse you!” he interrupted, turning a livid | 

| face upon me, and an eye that glared like a tiger's. 

“Curse yon! How dare you eome to me with 
that tale, you emoecth-faced hound! to me, of all 
} men hiving ?"” 

; I was 80 little prepared fer this burst cf pas- 
| ion, that I had nothing to say, and so he went 
| on:— 

“ Why can’t you let me alone ? 
tempt me for’ 
till now—” 


Why do you 
I've kept my hands off of you 














BANKS OF THE GANGES. 


All have heard of the Ganges. Some of our 
readers may have visited ite banks and naviga- 
ted ite sacred waters. To the majority, how- 
ever, we suppose the Ganges is only a name. 
But it is a name which has by the force of re- 
cent events in India, been brought before us 
with more than ordinary interest. It has be- 
come something more than the holy river of the 
Hindoos. By them it has always been account- 
ed the most sacred of rivera. The devotee has- 
tens to perform his ablutions wita its water, and 
believes himself purified from ail sin; or he re- 
solves on a sacrifice, and offers himself as the 
victim, by the commission of suicide in the 
river. The feet of the dying are immereed in it, 
that the departing spirit may go straight to the 
Hindoo paradise; and, even in British courts of 
justice, Hindoos are sworn upon its watere, as 
the Christians and Mohammedens are on their 
sacred books. The Ganges is an essential part 
of Hindooism. But the English, if they value 
their Indian possessions, are as much indcbted 
to the Ganges as the Hindoos themselves. It is 
the great highway by which they have acquired 
their richest possessione, and the grand route of 
communication by which they now maintain their 
authority. 

What the Nile ie to Egypt is the Ganges to 
India. From the central chain of the Himelaya 
to the Bay of Bengal, it flows through the most 
fertile region of Hindostaa, and its course is al- 
most entirely confined to the British presidency 
of Bengal and Agra. 

It has two heads Bhagirathi and Alcananda. 
The first of these, and that which is esteemed 
the holiest by the Hindoos, rise near Gangoutie, 
about 200 miles from Delhi, and nearly 14,000 








feet above the sea level. It joins the Aleananda 
at a place called Deoprang, where it measures 
about 80 yards in width. There it assumes the 
name of the Ganges, and entering the great plain 
of Hindostan at Hurdwar, flows with a emooth, 
navigable current to the ocean, a distance of 
nearly fourteen hundred miles. 

The delta of the Ganges, which begins to form 
about two hundred miles from the sea, is twice 
as large as that of the Nile. The eastern arm of 
the river there becomes the main stream, and 
carries with it the sacred name; the western 
arm, adopting that of Hooghly, is less impor- 
tant, but is regarded by the natives with pecu- 
liar veneration, they having an idea that its wa- 
ters are from the pure source, the true Bhagi- 
rathi. Both arms of the river, together with 
several tributrary streame, empty themselves 
into the Bay of Bengal. 

The course of the Ganges, after entering the 
plain of Hindostan, is from Hurdwar to Alla- 
habad, and between these places its advance is 
tolerably straight. After passing Allahabad, its 
course becomes more devious, increasing in ex- 
tent and attaining its greatest magnitude below 
Ghazipore. After this it varies in width from 
half a mile to three miles, its average depth for 
the last five hundred miles of its couree being 
thirty feet. Its rate of descent is about nine 
inches to the mile. Nearly two-thirds of the 
fall takes place before reaching Cawnpore. The 
mean rate of ita current in dry weather is three 
miles an hour, but in the wet season it frequently 
attains more than double that speed. 

Like the Nile, the Ganges is subject to annual 
inundations. The tropical rains are in both in- 
stances the cause—but with this difference, the 





Nile is affected by rains which fall in its upper 
regions only; the Ganges by rains which de- 
scend throughout ite whole extent. The waters 
begin to rise in April, at first by very slow de- 
grees, but gradually increasing from one inch to 
three inches in the day. The fall of rain does 
not begin in Bengal tiil the middle of June, by 
which time the increase of rise is five inches a 
day ; at the beginning of August a decrease takes 
place, and from that month to November, the 
waters gradually sink to their old level. 

The inundatione, although fully anticipated, 
have sometimes occasioned great disasters. A 
sing'e flood of the Ganges has destroyed fifty 
thousand persons. The whole of the surround- 
ing country has been covered, and the lose of 
property es well as of life has been very great. 

One of the moet observable effects of these 
inundations is, the alterations which are con- 
tinually taking place in the bed of the river. 
This is particularly noticeable in the presidency 
of Bengal. As the branches of the river are 
perpetually shifting, marshes are produced, and 
islands are alternately formed and destroyed. 
For the preservation of private property, or for 
other reasone, certain districts of country are 
saved from the inundations by the formation of 
dykes; but the policy of the expedient is more 
than doubtful, as the lund has to be irrigated by 
artificial means. 

The banks of the Ganges are ornamented and 
enriched by many populous cities; and thousands 
ot villages, temples, and bungalows impart a 
picturesque and agreeable aspect. The accom- 
panying engraving furnishes perhaps a better 
idea of the Ganges in the populated districts, 
than could be done by any written description. 
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He paused and bit his lip, and I saw that he 
was trembling from head to foot. I am no cow- 
ard—it’s not likely that I should be a Patagonian 
Brother if I was—but the sight of his hatred 
seemed to turn me, for the moment, quite sick 
and giddy. e 

“My God!” said I, leaning up against the 
table, ‘“‘ what do you mean—are you mad?” 

He made no anewer, but looked straight at 
me, and then walked away. I don’t know how 
it was, but from that moment I knew all. It was 
written somehow in his face. 

“Oh, Ally, dear!” I said, to 1yeelf, with a 
kind of groan, and sat down on the nearest 
bench; I believe that, at that moment, I 
scarcely knew where 1] was, or what I was 
doing. 

I did not see him again till we met on the 
stage, about an hour afterwards, to go through 
our scene in the rebearsal. It was a grand 
Easter piece, with a great deal of firing, and 
real water, and a live camel in the last act ; and 
Griffiths and I were Mozambique slaves, per- 
forming before the Rajah in the Hall of Cande 
labras. Excepting that it cost a great deal of 
money, that is all lever knew about the plot; 
and upon my word I don’t believe that anybody 
else knew much more. By thie time I had, of 
course, recovered my usual composure ; but I 
could see that Griffiths had been drinking, for 
his face was flushed and his balance unsteady.— 
When the rehearsal wa. over, Mr. Rice called 
us into hie private room and brought out a de- 
canter of sherry, with which, I must say, he 
waé always as liberal as any gentleman eould be. 

‘“‘ Putagonians,” says he, for he had a wonder- 
fully merry way with him, and always called us 
by that name, “I suppose you would make no 
objection to a little matter of extra work and 
extra pay on the sixth—just to end the season 
with something stunning—hey ?” ’ 

“No, no, sir, not we,” replied Griffithe, in a 
sort of hearty mauner that wasn't natural to 
him. ‘ We're ready for avything. Is it the fly- 
ing business yon spoke about the other day!” 

‘Better than that,” said the manager, filling 
up the glasses. “It's a new French feat that 
has never yet been done in this country, and 
they cal! it the trapeze. Patagonians, your 
health !” 

So we drank hie in return, qnd Mr. Rice ex- 
plained all about it. It wae to be an exhibition 
of posturing and a balloon ascent both in one. 
At some distance below the car was to be se- 
cured a triangular wooden framework, which 
framework was called the trapeze. From the 
lower pole, or base of this triangle, one of us 
was to be suspended, with a ligature of stropg 
leather attached te hie ankle, in case of acci- 
dents. Just as the balioon was rising and this 
man ascending head downwards, the other was 
to catch him by the hands and go up also, ha- 
ving, if he preferred it, some band or other to 
bind him to his companion. In this position we 
were then to go through our customary perfor- 
mances, continuing them so long as the balloon 
remained in sight. 

“All this,” said Mr. Riee, “sounds mach 
more dangerous than it really is. The motion 
of a balloon through the air is sv steady and im- 
perceptible that, but for the knowledge of being 
up above the houseteps, you wil! perform almost 





as comfortably as in the gardens. Besides, I 
am epeaking to brave men who know their busi- 
ness, and are not to be dashed by a trifle—hey, 
Patagonians ?” 

Griffiths brought his hand down heavily upon 
the table, and made the glasses ring again. 

“T’'m ready, sir,” said he, with an oath, “I’m 
ready to do it alone, if any man here is afraid to 
go with me!” 

He looked at me as he said this, with a sort of 
mocking laugh that brought the blood up into 
my face. 

“Tf you mean that for me, John,” said I, 
quickly, ‘I’m no more afraid than yourself; 
and, if that’s all about it, I'll go up to-nigbt!” 

If I was to try from now till this day next 
year, I never could deecribe the expression that 
came over his face as I spoke those words. It 
seemed to turn all the currents of my blood. I 
could not understand it then—but I understood 
it well enough atterwards. 

Well, Mr. Rice was mightily pleased to find 
us #0 Willing, and a very few more words ended 
the matter. Mr. Staines and his famous Wur- 
temberg balloon were to be engaged; fifteen 
hundred additional colored lamps were to be 
hired ; and Griffiths and I were to receive twelve 
pounds a-piece for the evening, over and above 
our general salary. 

Poor Ally! Inthe midst of the excitement, 
I had forgotten her, and it was not till I was out 
of the theatre and walking slowly bomewards 
that I remembered she must be told. For my 
own part, I did not believe there was the slightest 
danger ; but I knew how her fears would mag- 
nify everything, and the nearer I came towards 
Islington the more uncomfortable I felt. After 
all, I was such a coward—for I always am & 
coward where women are concerned—thbat I 
could not tell her that day, nor even the next; 
and it was only on Sunday, when we were sit- 
ting together after dinner, that I found courage 
to speak of it. I had expected something of a 
‘scene; but I had ne idea that she would have 
taken on as she did, and I declare that, even 
theo, if the posters had not been already out 
aod myself bound in honor te act up to my en- 
gagement, I would have gone straight to Mr. 
Rice and declined the business altugetber. Poor 
little, soft-hearted darling! it was a sere trial to 
her and to ime also, and I was an inconsiderate 
idiot not to have thought of her feelings in the 
first iastance. But there was no help for it now; 
so I gave her the only consolation in my power 
by solemnly promising that I would be the firet 
man tied to the trapeze. It was, of course, the 
safest position, and when | had assured her of 
thie, she grew calmer. On all other pointe I 
kept my own counsel,as you may be certain; 
and as to John Griffiths, I saw lees of him than 
ever. He even took his meals in the city now, 
and, during the seven days that elapsed between 
the twenty ninth and the eixth, never once came 
face to face with me, except upon the atage. 

I bad hard matter to get awey from home 
when the afternoon of the sixth came round. 
My darling clung about me as if her heart woald 
break, and although I did my best to cheer her, 
I don't mind confessing now that I went out and 
cried a tear or two in the passage. 

“Keep up your spirite, Ally dear,” says I, 
emiling aud kissing ber the last thing before I 





left the house. ‘And don’t be spoiling your 
pretty eyes in that way. Remember that I 
want you to look well, and that we are to be 
married to-morrow.” 

The multitude in the Belvidere Gardens was 
something wonderful. There they were, men, 
women, end children, thronging the balconies, 
the orchestra stairs, and every available inch of 
ground ; and there, in the midst of them, rolled 
and ewayed the huge Wurtemberg balloon, like 
a sleepy, lolling giant. The ascent was fixed 
for six o’clock, that we might come down again by 
daylight; so I made haste to drees, and then 
went to the green-room to see after Mr. Rice, 
and hear something of what was going forward. 

Mr. Rice was there, and three gentlemen with 
him, namely, Colonel Steward, Captain Craw- 
furd, and Sydney Baird, Esquire. They were 
fine, handsome looking gentlemen, all three— 
especially Sydney Baird, Esquire, who was, as I 
have since been told, a play-writer, and one of 
the cleverest men of the day. I was going to 
draw back when I saw them sitting there with 
their wine and cigars; but they would have me 
in to take a glass of port, and shook hands with 
me all round as polite as possible, and treated 
me as handsome as any gentlemen could. 

“ Here’s health and success to you, my brave 
fellow,” says Colonel Steward, ‘and a pleasant 
trip to us all!” and then I found that they were 
going up in the car with Mr. Staines. 

And now, what with their light cheerful ways 
and pleasaat talking, and what with the glass of 
wine that I had taken, and the excitement, and 
the bum of voices from the crowd outside, I 
was in firet-rate spirits, and as impatient to be 
off, as a racer at the starting-point. Presently 
oneof the gentlemen looked at his watch. 

“ What are we waiting for?” said he. 
ten minutes past six already.” 

And eo it was. Ten minutes past the hour, 
and Griffiths had not yet been seen or heard of. 
Well, Mc. Rice grew very uneasy, and the crowd 
very noisy, and so twenty minutes more went 
by. Then we made up our minds te go without 
him, and Mr. Rice made a little speech and ex- 
plained it to the people; and then there was a 
cheer, and a great bustle; and the gentlemen 
took tteir seats in the car ; and a hamper full of 
champagne and cold chicken was put in with 
them; and I was made fast by one leg to the 
bate of the trapeze; and Mr. Stainea was just 
about to get in himeelf and give the signal to 
cut loose, when who should we see foreing his 
way through the crowd but Griffiths. 

Of couree there was anether cheer at this, 
and a delay of eight or ten minutes more while 
he was dressiag. As laet he came, and it wae 
now just a quarter to seven o'clock. He looked 
very sullen when he found that he was to be the 
undermost; but there was no time to change 
anything now, even if I had been willing; so his 
left wrist and my right were bound together by 
a leathern strap, the signal was given, the band 
struck up, the crowd applauded like mad, and 
the balloon rose straight and steady above the 
heads of the people. 

Down sank the trees and the fountains, and 
the pavement of upturned faces. Down sank 
the roof of the theatre, and fainter grew the 
sound of the hurrahing and the music. The 
sensation was so etrange that, for the first mo- 
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ment, I was forced to close my eyes, and felt as 
-£ I must fall and be dashed to pieces. Bat that 

| &-on passed away, and by the time we had risen 
te about three handred feet I was as cpmfort- 
able aa if I had been born and bred in the air 
with my head downwards. 

Presently we began our performances. Grif. 
| fithe was a8 cool as possible—I never saw him 
cooler—and we went through every conceivable 
attitude; now swinging by our hands, now by 
our feet, now throwing summersaults one over 
the ether. And during the whole of this time 
the streets and squares seemed to sink away to 


| the right, and the noises from the living world 


died on the air—and, as I turned and slung, 
changing my position with every minate, I 
caught strange flitting glimpses of the sunset 
and the city, the sky and the river, the gentle 
men leaning over the car and the tiny passen- 
mg swarming down below like aats on an ant- 

Then the gentlemen grew tired of leaning 
over, and began to talk and laugh, and busy 
themselves over their hamper. Then the Surrey 
hills drew nearer, and the city sank away to the 
right, farther and farther. Then there were no- 
thing but green fields with lines of railway 
crossing them here and there; and presently it 
grew quite damp and misty, and we ceased to 
see anything, except through breaks and open- 
ings in the clouds. 

“Come, John,” says I, “our share of this 
business is done. Don’t you think we might as 
well be getting into the car!” 

He was hanging below just then, holding. on 
by my two hands, and had been hanging 80 quite 
quiet for eome minutes. He didn’t seem to hear 
me; and no wonder, for the clouds wore gather- 
ing about us so thickly, that even the voices of 
the gentlemen up above grew muffled, and I 
could hardly see for a yard before me in any 
direction. So I called to him again, and repeat- 
ed the question. 

He made no answer, but shifted his grasp 
from my hand to my wrist, and then up to the 
middle of my arm, so raising himself by degrees, 
till our faces came nearly on a level. There he 
paused, and I felt his hot breath on my cheek. 

“William Waldur,” said he hoarsely, “ wasn’t 
to-morrow to have been your wedding-day ?” 

Something in the tone of his vvice, in the 
question, in the dusk and dreadful solitude, 
struck me with horror. I tried to shake off his 
hands, but he held too fast for that. 

“Well, what if it was?” said I, after a 
momert. ‘You needn’t grip se hard. Catch 
hold of the pole, will you? and let go of my 
arme.”’ 

He gave a short, hard laugh, but never stirred. 

“I suppose we're about two thousand feet 
high,”’ says he, and it seemed to me that he had 
something between his teeth. “If either of us 
wae to fall, he'd be a dead man before he touch- 
ed the ground.” 

I would have given the world at that moment 
to be able to see his face; but what with my 
own head being downwards, and all his weight 
hanging to my arms, I had no more power than 
an infant. 

‘John !” I exclaimed, ‘‘ what do you meaa ?” 
Catch hold of the pole, and let me do the same. 
My head's on fire!”’ 

“Do you see this!’’ said he, catchiog my 
arms a couple of inches higher up, and looking 
right into my face. ‘Do you see this?” 

It was a large, open clasp-knife, and he was 

holding it with his teeth. His breath seemed to 
hiss over the cold blade. “I bought it this even- 
iog—I hid it in my belt—I waited till the clouds 
came round and there was no soul to see. Pre- 
sently I shall cut you away from the balloon. I 
took an oath that you should never have her, and 
I mean to keep it !” 
A dimness came over my eyes, and everything 
grew red. I felt that in another minute I should 
be insensible. He thought I was so already, 
and, letting my arms free, made a epring at the 
pole overhead. 

That spring saved me. Our wrists were 
bound together, and as he rose he drew me 
along with him; for I was so faint and giddy 
that I could make no effort for myself. 

I saw him hold by the pole with his left hand ; 
I saw him take the knife in his right; I felt the 
cold steel pass between his wriet and mine, and 
then ; 

And then, the horror of the moment gave me 
back my strength, and I clung to the framework 
just as the thong gave way. 

We were separated now, and I was still se- 
cured to the trapeze by one aukle. He had only 
his aras to trust to—and the knife. 

Oh, the deadly, deadly strife that followed! it 
sickens me to think of it. His only hope now 
lay in the cursed weapon ; and so, clinging to the 
woodwork with one hand, he strove to stab me 
with the other. 

It was life or death now, and I grew deepe- 
rate. To feel his murderous clutch upon my 
throat, and, in the silence of that hideous strug- 
gle, to hear the report of champagne corks—fol- 
lowed by a peal of careless laughter—over- 
héad—— Oh, it was worse than death, a bun- 
dred times over! 

I cannot tell how long we clung thus, each- 
with a hand upon the other's throat. It may 
have been only a few seconds; but it seemed 
like hours to me. The question was simply 
which should be strangled first. 

Presentiy his gripe relaxed, his lips became 
dead-white, und a shudder ran through every 
fibre of his body. He had turned giddy ! 

Then a cry burst from him—a cry like no- 
thing humav. He made a false clutch at the 
trapeze, and reeled over. 1 caught him, just io 
time, by the belt round his waist. 

‘' It’s all over with me,” he groaned between 
his set teeth. “It’s all—over—with me!' Take 
your revenge !” Then his head fell heavily back, 
and he hung, a dead weight on my arm. 

I did take my revenge ; but it was hard work, 
and I was already half exhausted. How I con- 
trived to hold him up, to unbind my foot, and to 
craw], so laden, up the ropes, is more than I can 
tell; but my presence of mind never failed me 
for an inetant, and I suppose the excitement 
gave me a sort of false strength while it lasted. 
At all events I did it, though I now only remem- 
ber climbing over the basket-work, and seeing 
the faces of the gentlemen all turned ypon me 
as I sank to the bottom of the car, scarcely 
more alive than the burtben in my arms. 

He is a penitent man now, an Australian set- 
tler, and, as I am told, well to do in those parts. 

This ie my story, and I have no more to tell. 





te Of all the sermons preached on the finan- 
cial crisis, we have heard of none witha more 
ingeniously appropriate text than Bishop Doane’s 
—Haggai 1, 6: “And he that earneth wages, 
earneth wages to put it into « bag with holes.” 
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CONGRESSIONAL. 


KANSAS DEBATE CONTINUED. 
THE ARMY BILL. 
PERSONAL EXPLANATIONS, ETC. 


SENATE. 


On the 8th. Mr. D-uglas, of Iiinoie, made se- 
veral ineffectual efforts to take up bis resolution 
offered on Thuraday, calling for informatica rela- 
tive to the facts attending the formation of the 

Constitation, &c. 

Mr. Maeon, of Virginia, would be compelled to 
ask the yeas and nays on the motion to postpone 
the special order of the day, with the view to 
take up the resolution, because the effect of that 
motion must be to continue the discussion, in a 
different form from what it would be on the re- 
solution of reference. ; 

Mc. Douglas responded that it was entirely 
immaterial to him whether the vote be taken 
firet on the reference or upon the resolution. He 

ht that any delay in the adoption of the re- 
solution of inquiry would only operate as a delay 
in the settlement of the Kansas question, for he 
should deem it bie duty to obtain that informa- 
tien if he possibly could, and insist any rea- 
sonable delay in order to procure it. This in- 
formation was «essential to the proper considera- 
tion of this eubject, but if the Senate preferred 
to with the diecuseion of the resolution 
of reference firet. he would withdraw the mo- 
tion, and subsequently call it up. 

Mr. Feeserden was perfectly willing to give 
way, that the Senate wight pase on to the ques- 
tion whether any more in ation was to be af- 
forded to Congress officially. He was under the 
impression that it was not the desire of the ma- 
jority of the Sevate th»t the resolution should be 
adopted, and the information it sought, be ob- 
tained. He had no idea that such a thing would 
he allowed, but was willing the attempt should 
be made. Mr. Feaesenden, in his comments on 
the President's Message, said it was drawn with 
care, and with 2 design, and was intended as an 
argument to the country, to affect their minds in 
reterence to this great question. The President 
hee said in his wessage that if Kansas was ad- 
mitted under the Lecompton Constitution, the 
troops could be witndrawn and applied to the 
service in Utsh, and that left the inference that 
on 8 refusal to adwit Kansas, the troops would 
still be left there. Was Kansas still to be kept 
under the contro! of a military despotism, be- 
eause the territorial government has got into 
the hands of that party who had heretofore been 
denominated rebele, and was the Senator from 
New York willing to increase the army for such 
& purpose as that? 

Mr. Seward, of New York, thought the Sena- 
tor from Maine bad fallen into sowe error rela- 
tive to his position. He had reached the concla- 
sion, from all the facts which had come to his 
knowledge, that there wou d be such a state of 
affairs in Kaneas as would oblige the withdrawal 
of the troops there He could not believe the 
Admivistration would be so infatuated as to en- 
deavor to keep the army in Kansas, although 
euch an inference might be drawn trom the mes- 
sage. 

Mr. Fessen‘en replied that the Senator from 
New York utteriy rejected the President’s as- 
surances of what he shon!d do, and he (Fessen- 
den.) could pot nuderstand upon what ground 
that Senator could base his vote for an increase 
ofthe army. But he wouid return to the Presi- 
dent's Message. He was obl-ged to ray that the 
President had been guilty, in his message, of not 
only gcoring all well known facts, but of stating 
things which he must have known, if he had ex- 
armined the documents, could not be true. What 
excuse tle Presidi nt might Lave for that, it was 
not for him (Mr. kessenden) to sxy. The tone 
of the messege of a Chief Magistrate of the 
Union whould be dignified and impartial. It 
shou'd not be denuaciatory; but yet, from be- 
ginning to end. in this message from the Presi- 
dent, denunciation, in strong language, of what 
he admits to be a majority of the people of the 
territory, is indulged in, because he alleges that, 
uuiess he keeps the troops there, they have the 
power, as well as the will, to overturn the go- 
vernment. At the same time, the President has 
not a word to say in condemnation, but rather 
speaks in implied approbation, of all that has 
tukeu plaice in Kansas in opposition to the efforts 
of the people of the territory to obtain a Free 
State constitution. Such Jaaguage he deemed 
unworthy the incumbent of the Pres dential 
Chair. I: was a little singular, too that he has 
no sympathy with the Free State people of Kan- 
eis, When we remember that he was born in a 
Free State, and had seen it grow up to be one of 
the first in rank in the Union, and also in wealth 
and power, simply in consequence of the free in- 
stitutions under which ber inbabitants lived. 
But in the message we see not ope word except 
of denunciation of those who are undertaking to 
introduce the blessings of a Free State govern- 
ment in Kaneas. On the contrary, he speaks 
with exultation when he says that Kaneas is now 
ss much a Slave State as Georgia or South Caro- 
lina, and seeme to rejoice in thinking that it is 
bound henceforward and forever to the car of 
Slavery. 

For some reason or otser he has chosen to 
forgsi the laud of his birth, and treats the ques- 
tion as one of great importance to the Slave 
States, but as of no consequence at all to the 
Free States. If it was of consequence to vine 
milliens of people South, was it not of more 
consequence to the seventeen willions North? 
But the President does not think so. All his 
sympathies are for the South and none for the 
North. The President thivks that difficulties 
must arise if Congress refuse to admit Kansas 
under the Lecompton Constitution, warve us 
that the peg of the Slave States would be ex- 
cited and not submit to it. and, therefore, be 
counsels the people of the Free States to yield. 
He (Mr. Fessenden) would have expected the 
President, in stating the danger of excitement, 
to warn the people of the South, as well a8 of the 
North, against disobeying the laws of the country. 

‘ Cungiess was the proper tribunal to settle this 
question, and if Congress think proper to settle it 
adversely to the views of the President, he wanted 
t» know why the Presileat should not counsel 
the people of the Slave States to submit to the 
will of the majority. The adoption of the Topeka 
Conatitution was be wore a rebellion against the 
goveruinent, than the act of a town meeting pass- 
lug resolutions on the same subject. Rebellion 
does 1 ot consist in words. You must have for- 
cible acta, and nobody can find that there ever 
was any forcib’e reeietance to the government, 
altnouga it was an usurping government. The 
President quotes Gov. Walker on one point, but 
not on others. When Gov. Walker speaks about 
frauds, the President does not believe a word of 
it, but he refers to (iov. Walker's letters, and 
makes many extracts from them, in order to ea- 
tabtieh the fact of a rebellion, but they prove no- 
thing after all. 

He examined the Dred Scott case, and argued 
at leogth againet the force of that dictum of the 
Supreme Court, quoting trom the decisions of 
the Supreme Court of Georgia, where they 
treated such extra judicial opioions of the Su- 
preme Court of.the United States with con- 
tempt, and did net regard them as binding. 

Mr. Benjamin, of Louisiana, said that when 
the Committee on Territories should make their 
report, he would answer some of the extraordi- 
nary argamente of the Seoater from Maine. 
Although the Senator had displayed great inge- 
nuity and power, bie positions were utterly un- 
sound. 
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plaint is, that they would possess and maintain 
their own ae ae) The Senator _— New 
Hampshire, . Hale,) some years ago objected 
ta entend the lise of 36 30 to the Pacific, as the 
southern boundary of Utah, for fear it would 
carry the implication that slavery might exist 
south of it. The North have commenced this 
political war, and the South are acting entirely 
on the defensive. There were questions sprung 
to-day which require to be met and answered, 
and therefore he would reply to the Seuator 
from Maine on some other occasion. 
Mr. Fessenden did not recognize the authority 
nor the style that Mr. Davis chose to assume to 
lecture him on the sentiments he thought proper 
to announce in the Senate. He expressly dis- 
avowed any intention or desire to interfere with 
slavery in the States where it now exists, not, 
however, because he held any fear of avowing 
such sentiments if he entertained them, or be- 
cause he should hesitate to do so in the presence 
of the Senator from Miseissippi. When the fear 
of what man could do or say would influence 
him to hesitate, he would not sit here a single 
hour. He should disgrace the noble State from 
which he came, if he hesitated te express his 
opinion on all such questions. While he would 
treat all the Senators with that respect and cour- 
tesy which was due from him to them, having 
rights equal to their own, they must accord to 
him the right to speak the sextiments he enter- 
tained unmoved by any comment on the conse- 
quences which may be iostituted from any quar- 
ter whatever. The Senator from Mississippi 
thought proper to place him in the attitude of 
advucating disunion. On this spot they were 
rs. He was the equal of any man in his 
rights on this floor, ard would exercise his rights 
when he chose within the rules of order, let the 
consequences be what they may. He had avowed 
no disunion sentiments. Could the Senator say 
as much ? 

Mr. Davis, excitedly. replied, “ Yes, and T have 
long songht a respectable man who could charge 
the contrary.” 

Mr. Fessenden said the newspapers represent 
the Senator as wakiog a speech in Mississippi, 
in which he aaid he went into President Pierce's 
Cabinet a disunion man. 

Mr. Davie said it was false, and inquired 
whether the Senator from Maine could produce 
the paper. 
Mr. Fessenden reeponded that he could pro- 
duce the paper into which the extract was co- 
pied, 
Mr. Davia said it was false, no watter where 
it came from, and if the extract justified such a 
conclusion, what he said had been falsified. 
Mr. Fessenden replied that he made no aceu- 
sation. He had merely put the question to the 
Senator who had accused bim (Fessenden) of 
seeking to undermine the Constitution, 
Mr. Davis explained that such attacks as has 
been made, including that on the Judiciary, would 
have such au effect. 
Mr. Fessenden said that he attacked the 
opinion, not the decision of ihe Supreme Court, 
for it gave none. He believed that that opinion, 
if carried into effect, would undermine the in- 
stitutions of the country. Our institutions have 
atood firm on the doctrine of freedom, not slavery. 
If you divide the territories according to num- 
bers, how much would the slaveholders be en- 
titled to when you put them against twenty mil- 
lions of free people. Yet the doctrine was taught 
that because in some of the States slavery ex- 
ists in the territory on the ground of State rights, 
it must be divided. Who began the aggression ? 
Was not the country quiet after the passage of 
the compromiee of 1550? Who introduced the 
torch of discord among tae people?) Those who 
advocated and carried the repeal of the Missouri 
compromise, while the opposite side warned 
them if they insisted upon it they would enkin- 
dle the flames. The aggression has been going 
on from the time of the paseege of the Kansas 
bill till now, when the question came here in 
such a shape as compelled the Senator from Iili- 
nois, (Mr. Douglas,) from a sense of duty and 
justice, to oppose the further progress of the 
outrages there committed. The South say they 
make no aggressions. Was there no attack on 
the fishing interest, and had not the Senator from 
Georgia given notice of his intention to intro- 
duce a bill to repeal the navigation laws of the 
United States? Waue not that an attack on the 
interests of the North? He regarded this as 
only the beginning of those aggressions. They 
had broken down the manufacturers as far as 
they could, and were now seeking to break down 
the commerce of the North. The North have 
been on the defensive from the commencement, 
in 1854, when the Missouri Compromise was re- 
pealed, and they stood on the defensive to-day. 
If the consequences are injurious to the Suuth, 
they themselves are to blame. 
Mr. Davis remarked that he knew not whence 
sprung the habit of accusing him of attempts to 
intimidate Senators. He tried to iutimidate no- 
body. He threatened uobody. He did not be- 
heve, and he would eay 80, once for all, that 
any body was afraid of him. 

fr. Fessendeu—I am. [ Laughter. } 
Mr. Davis—If so, I shall never speuk in a de- 
cided and firm tone again to that Senator. 
Mr. Fessenden—I mean in an intellectual 

eint. 
: Mr. Davis repeated that he made no threats 
or intimidation. The South committed no ag- 
gression on the North. because they were wowii- 
ling to benefit the coofisheries and keep wp manu- 
factures. In other words, they wisu to keep 
their own money and profite and leave the North 
to get money to the extent they can expect from 
the commerce of the world. That was ne ag- 
gression. The South do not ask the North to 
pay their expensee in the way of taxation; they 
~ ask comity, good fellowsbip, and protection 
when the goverament ia bound to affurd it. Be- 
yond that they wish to be let alone. 
Mr. Clay desired to say a word about the cod- 
fisheries. He hope to put up a couple of pots 
of fieh, if not offensive to the Senator's noetrils. 
He had been endeavoriug to define the difference 
between rights and principles, aud would show 
that the intereats were on the side of the North, 
but the rights on that of the South. 
Mr. Douglas expreseed the bope that the vote 
would now be taken. He would make no speech 





Mr. Clay, of Alabama, gave notice that at the 
proper time he would show that the State of | 
Alabama had only taken the same ground as the 
ether Southern States. When the principles 
enunciated in the i esolutions of the 


himself, lest some one might reply te it. 

The Senate voted on Mr. Wilson's proposition 
to ainend the motion to refer tne message te the 
Committee on Territories, by ixetructing the | 
committee to ascertain toe number of votes 
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of his State are forgotten or unheeded by Con- 
gresa, thea, like the Senator from Maine, this | 
Union weald bave no charms for him. He | 
trveved that Alabama would never dishoner her | 
self by retreating from the position she has as- | 
sumed. 

Mr. Seward eaid that at the proper time he | 
would express his opinions on this great ques- | 
tien, and would give the remarks of Messrs. | 
Ciay and due consideration, He | 
thought they would fail to convince bim of the 
justice and of extending slavery into free | 
terntory. The attempt to carry this Kansas | 
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given from time to tite in Kansas, whether the 
same was in compliance with law, and to ascer- 
tain what pertion of the votes were trandulent 
or illegal, with power to send for persens and 
Disagreed to by the following vote :— 


VY eas— Messrs. Broderick. Cameron, C handler, Colla. | 
mer. Dixon, Doolittle, Doagias, Durkee, Fessenden. 
Foote, Foster, Hate, Hamlin, Harlan, Kin, , Sewara, | 
Simmons, Stuart, Sumner, Trumbull, Wade, and W1- 
son—wZ. 

Nays—Mesars, Bel!, Ber jamin, Biggs, Bigler. Bright, 
Brown, Ciay, Crittenden, Davis, Evans, Fitch, Fitz- 

trick, Green, Hammond, Houston, Hunter, Iverson. 
omens of Tean.. Kennedy, Mallory, Meson, Polk, 
Sebastian. Slidell, Toombs, Wright, and Yulee—2 
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The message and Lecom Constitution was 
then referred to the tens oa on Territories. 
Mr. again asked the Senate to take 


information relative to Kaneas, including corree- 


, ete. 
Mr. Mason moved an adjournment. Mr. Doug 


las hoped not. 
Mr. Mason—I make that motion. It is not 
debateable. Mr. Wilson demanded the yeas and 
nays, and the motion to adjourn was carried— 
yeas 27. against 23. 
On the 9th, various petitions and memorials 
were presented, including one from the State of 
Iowa, praying for a reimbarsement for the ex- 
pense: ef the Indian war in that State, and that 
the volunteers in that war be entitled to receive 
grants of public lands. 
Mr. Douglas, of Illinois, moved to postpone 
the arwy bill in order to take up the Kansas re- 
solation calling for the election returns, &c. 
Mr. Pagh, of Ohio, stated, in explanation of 

is vote on the motion, that although he was iu 
favor of the Kansas resolution, he wong a 
the postponement of the army bill, by 

doometin. The motion was lost— 
nays 30. , 
Mr. Douglas, from the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, offered a reselution ting authonty 
to the President to settle the pen ting difficulties 
with Paraguay. Ordered to be printed. 

The bill providing for an increase of the army 
was then taken up. 

Mr. Dixon, of Connecticut, replied to the 
speech of Mr. Toombs, of Georgia, and others, 
on Kansas and slavery. In the course of his re- 
marks, he referred to the President's letter to 
Professor S:lliman ; culogizing the latter gentle- 
man as the peer of the highest mind in the sci- 
entific world, and as having attained an emi- 
nence which, if the President bimeelf should 
ever reach, he might well be satisfied. 

He contended that the repeal of the Missouri 
compromise was a just denial of the right of the 
Government to interfere with the Territories in 
relation to slavery. He referred tothe fraudu- 
lent character of the Kansas election, and to the 
interference of the Government troops in those 
elections, denouncing the latter as an act of usur- 
pation. He rejoiced that the question was no 
longer in relation to a degraded race, but to a 
general one, in which every man might forget 
his prejudices. He alluded to the Presi- 
dent’s suggestions as to a possible dissolution of 
the Union if the Kansas question was settled on 
any other basis than a Southern one. The sug- 
gestion was monstrous. He had no fears of such 
a result. Connecticut was a Union-loving State, 
but when she is met with such a threat she is 
silent. He concluded: If the people of Kansas 
are not allowed te choose for themselves in this 
question of slavery, the North would show a 
united front, such as she never exhibited before. 

Mr. Foot, of Vermont, called the attention of 
the Senate to the subject immediately before it. 
He was opposed to an increase of the army. He 
even thought it might be reduced without detri- 
ment to the country. As tothe Utah troubles, 
he would withdraw the troops already there, and 
recall the Government officers, leaving the Mor- 
mons to the fate of their own vices and delu- 
sious. If, however, it was the intention, as had 
been suggested, to send these troops to Kansas, 
he waz of the opinion that the proposed increase 
would fall fur below the number that would be 
required. If for the protection of the frontiers 
and against the Indians, he would say, protect 
these poor Indian: against their white oppres- 
sors, put a stop to the wrongs aad robberies com- 
mitted upon them, withdraw your Indian ageuts, 
and there will be no need to send troops against 
them. 

Mr. Foot spoke at some length, in a similar 
strain, closing with the remark, that in the ab- 
sence of foreign war, absence of internal discord, 
in the presence of the pending national bank- 
ruptcy. he thought it would best subserve the 
interests of the country to vote against the bill 
in all its parts. 

Mr. Pugh said, if gentletnen would bring in a 
bill reducing both the army and navy, he would 
vote for it. 

Mr. Benjamin, of Louisiana, opposed the bill. 
He had \ooked through all reports and docu- 
ments on the subject, without seeing any good 
reasou for the increase. The expense would 
amount to $140,000,000. He was willing to 
support the Administration in any reasonable 
measure, but could not vote for such a proposi- 
tion. 

Mr. Hamlin, of Maine, opposed the bill. He 
would not vote a dollar to send troops to Kansas 
or Utab, and would never sanction by bis vote 
an executive war. He ugreed with the Senator 
from Vermont, and would recali the troops and 
officials from Utah, and leave the Mormons to 
their fate. Adjourned. 

On the 10th, Mr. Harlan, of Jowa, presented 
the credentials of Mr. Grimes, the new Senator 
from Iowa. 

Mr. Douglas, of Illinois, attempted to bring up 
the Kansas resolutions 

Mr. Davis, of Mississippi, objected, and called 
for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. Donugias proceeded to give his reasons why 
the resolution should take precedence of the 
army bill, when a spirited sceve occurred be- 
tween him and Senators Davis and Mason, who 
frequently interrupted him by objecting tu his 
going into the merits of the question. 

Mr. Douglas said be claimed nothing more | 
than the same privilege and courtesy that had 
always beeu granted to other Scnators on simi- 
lar occasions, 

Mr. Davis replied that it was never the custom 

on a motion to postpone, to discuss the merits of 

questions not before the Senate. 

Mr. Douglas rejoined with some acrimony, 

when Mr. Mason interfered, stating that if the | 
gentleman persisted, he should claim the privi- 
lege of replying. 

Mr. Douglas then gave way by calling for the 
yeas and nays on his motion, which was lost— 
yeas 23, nays 20. 

The army bill was then debated by Mesers. 
Mason and Davia. 

Mr. Mason confessed t» having but little know- 
ledye on the matter. He relied on the estimates 
of the War Department, and would vote for the 
increase without considering that hewas merely 
blindly registering the edicts of the Executive. 

Mr. Crittenden, of Kentucky, advoeated the 

bill, eulogizing the army as having performed 
greater feats than any in the world of similar 
numbers. 
Mr. Hale, of New Hampshire, would state, in 
behalf of the Administration, though not by re- 
quest, that the Government does not desire the 
bill to pass, fortifying his position by reading an 
article in to-day’s Union. Although he would 
not endorse the Administration in all things, yet 
he would vote ia accordance with its desire te 
kill the oill. 

Mr. Houston, of Texas, opposed the bill, say- | 
ing that he would never again vote for the in- | 
crease of the army. He nad been read out of | 
the Demvcratic party, but he had pever cared | 
enough about it to ask the reason. General 
Jackson had principles without a platform, but | 
the present Administration had a platform with- | 
out principles. 

Mr. Davis, of Mississippi, commenced answer- | 
ing the objections to the bill, but, without con- | 
cluding. gave way to a motion to adjourn. 

On the llth, Mr. Evans, of South Carolina, | 
reported a series of resolutions, making an ap- 
prepriation for the publication of the epinions of 
the Judges of the Supreme Court on the Dred 
Scott ense. 

Mr. Doolittle, of Wisconsin, offered an amend- 
ment, to the effect, that the Senate does not 
mean to endorse the Dred Scott doctrine, and 
called the yeas and nays 

The yeas were 19. Mr. Broderick, of Califor- 
nia, voted nay. 

The resolutions were lost—nays 32, including 
Messrs. Cameron, Dixon, Foster and Hale. 

The consideration of the Army Bill was re. 
sumed. After remarks of Senators Davis and 
Houston, a motion was niade to strike out the 
first section of the bill, which proposed to add 


= oye 
yeas 23, 





two companies to each regiment. Lost, yeas 25, 
nays 26. 

The same section was subsequently amended, 
by limiting the increase to two years. 
Mr. Hale said he would as soon vote for an in- 
crease for all time, as fur two years, for that 
would be the ultimate resu't. Adjourned till 

Mondsy. 
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your cheeks.” 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

The proceedings ae Sth, were briefly 
stated last week. From their importance, we 
insert them more fully, with the yeas and naye 

The Speaker anrounced the pending proposi- 
tion to be en seconding the demand on the pre- 
vious question on the several motions to refer 
the President's special Kansas message. The 
demand was seconded by a vote of 110 te 115 

The maia question was then ordered to be put, 
by yeas 113. nays 107. 

The result of this vote waa watched by mem- 
bers and spectators with the greatest anxiety. 


the motion of Mr. Stephens, of Georgia, to 
refer the message to the Committee on Terri- 
tories. 


standing yeas 113, nays 114. 

The next question to be taken waa announced 
to be on Mr. Harris’ (Ill.) resolution to refer 
the measage to a epecial committee. This reso- 
lution ie an amendment to Mr. Hughes’ resolu- 
tion, and provides that the President’s message 
and the Lecompton Constitution be referred to a 
select committee of fifteen, to"be appointed by 
the Speaker, with instructions to inquire into all 


Constitution, and the laws under which the 
same Origiuated, and into all the fects and pro- 
ceedings which have transpired since the for- 
mation of the Constitution, and whether it is 
satisfactory to the legal voters of the Territory — 


and papers. 

Mr. Clark, of New York, asked to be excused 
from voting, on the ground that a vote in the 
affirmative would be ingonsistent with that he 


wouid imply au unwillingness to have an investi- 
gation made, which in his opinion should be by 
the Committee ou Territories. 

The House refused to excuse him—yeas >, 
nays 106. 

Mr. Harris’ amendment was carried; yeas 
114, nays 111. 


Yeas-—-Messrs. Abbott, Adrian, Andrews, Bennett, Bil- 
inghurst, Bingham, Blair, Bliss, Brayton, Buttington, 
Burlingame, Burroughs, Campbell, Case, Chaffee, 
Chapman, Clark, Jr., of Connecticut, Clawson. Coch- 
rane, Cockerill, Colfax. Comins, Covode, Cox, Cragin, 
Curtis, Damrell, Davis. of Maryland, Davis, of In- 
diana, Davis, of Massachusetts, Davis, of lowa, Dawe, 
Dean, Dewart, Dick, Dodd, Durfee, Edie, English, 
Farnsworth, Fenton, Foley, Foster, Giddings, Gilman, 
Gooch, Godwin, Granger. Grosbeck, Grow, Hall. of 
Ohio, Hali, of Massachusetts. Harlan, Harris, of I1li- 
nois, Haskin, Hickman, Hoard, Horton, Howard, 
Owen Jones, Kellogg, Kelsey, Kilgore, Knapp, Kur- 
kel, of Pennsylvania, Lawrence, Leach, Leiter, Love- 
joy, McKibben, Marshall, of Ill., Montgomery. Mor- 
gan, Morrill, Morris. of Penn., Morris, of Ilt., Morse, 
of Maine, Morse, of New York, Mott, Murray, Niblack, 
Nichols, Olin, Palmer, Parker, Pettit. Pike, Potter, 
Pottle, Purviance, Ritchie, Robbins, Roberts, Royce, 
Shaw, of Illinois, Sherman, of Ohio, Sherman, of New 
York, Smith, of Illinois, Spinner, Stanton, Stewart, 
of Pennsylvania, ay | mag hayer, Thompson, Tomp- 
kins, Wade, Wa!bridge. Walton, Washburne, of Wis- 
consin, Washburne, of Illinois, Washburne, of Maine, 
Wilson. 

Nays—Messrs. Anderson, Arnold, Atkins, Avery, 
Barksdale, a * Bocock, Bowie, Boyce, Branch, 
Bryan, Burnett, Burns, Caskie, Clark, of Mo., Clay, 
Clemens, Clingman, Cobb, John Cochrane, of N.Y , 
Corning, Craig,of Mo., Craige, of N. C., Crawford, 
Curry, Davidson, Davis, of Miss., Dimmick, Dowdell, 
Edmundson, Elliot, Eustis, Faulkner, Florence, Gar- 
nett, Gartrell, Gillis, Goode, Greenwood,® Greyg, 
Hatch, Hawkins, Hill, Hopkins, Houston, Hughes, 
Huyler, Jackson, Jenkins, Jevwrett, Jones, of Tenn., J 
Glancy Jones, Keitt, Kelly. Kunkel, of Md., Lamar, 
Landy, Letcher, Maclay, McQueen, Marshall, of Ky., 
Mason, Miles, Miller, Millson, Moore, Pendleton, Pey- 
ton, Phelps, Phillips. Powell, Quitman, Readv, Rea- 
gan, Ricaud, Ruffin, Russell. Sandidge, Savage, 
Scales, Scott, Searing, Sewurd, Shaw. of N. C., Shor- 
ter, Sickles, Singleton, Smith. of Tenn... Smith, of 
Va., Stalworth, Stephens, Stevenson, Stewart, of 
Md., Talbot, Taylor, of N. Y., Taylor. of Louisiana, 
Trippe. Underwood, Ward, Warren, Watkins, 
White, Whiteley, Winslow, Woodson, Worten 
dyke, Wrigat, of Geo , Wright, of Tenn., Zollikoffer 

Mr. Harris then moved to reconsider the vote 
and lay the motion on the table, which was car- 
lied; yeas 115, nays 111. 

Mr. Hughes’ resolution to refer the Kansas 
message toa select committee of thirteen, as 
amerded by the adoption of Mr. Hartis’ substi- 
tute, (as given above) was agreed to by a vote of 
115 yeas, 111 nays. 

On agrecing t0 Mr. Hughes’ resolution, as 
amended by Mr. Harris’ substitute, the vote was 
the same as the above yeas and nays, with the 
exception that Mr. Pendleton, of Onio, changed 
his vote to the affirmative, and Mr. Gilmer’s 
name was added to the negative. 

Mr. Keitt, of South Carolina, rose to a per- 
sonal explanation, saying the House would re- 
wember that its proceedings during the session 
of Friday were broken in au unpleasant manner. 
It was due to fair dealing that he should assume 
to himself all the responsibility for the violation 
of its order dignity, and decorum. He was the 
aggressor; and whatever of responsibility pro- 
perly attached to that act belonged to bim alone. 
It was also due tu justice that he should make 
whatever reparatiou it was in his power to the 
dignity and decorum of the House, thus viola- 
ted. He cid this in the expression of his pro- 
found regret at the occurrence. Personal colli- 
sions are always unpleasant, and very seldom 
excusable; rarely justifiable—never in a legisla- 
tive body. He felt in full furee the responsibility 
which he assumed in saying that he was the ag- 
gressor, and that the entire responsibility be- 
longed to him. In this connection he bad but 
one other remark to make, which was that, 
whether any blow was directed at him or not 
Was more than he could say; at least he was un- 
conscious of having received it. With this ex- 
planation he parted from the subject. 

Mr. Grow, of Pennsylvania, said that he had 
been taught in childhood that all fights among 
men are disgraceful to human nature and to a 
Christian community; and that this was espe- 
cially the case when they oceur among the law- 
makers, in the midst of their deliberations. 
Riper years and the force of education satisfied 
him that this lesson was good and true, yet the 
right of self-defence, he recognized, aa one of the 
inalienable rights of msn, to be exercised on all 
ocessions, and under all circumstances, when 
ueceesary for the protection of life or property. 

At the last sitting of the House he found him- 
self unexpectedly engaged in his first personal 
conflict. For this he tendered to the House, 
most cheerfully, whatever apology was due for 
this violation of its order and decorum, and no 
one regretted more than himself the oceasien for 
the violation ot its order. 

The Honse immediately adjourned. 


On the 9th, a resolution was adopted authori- 
zing the committee appointed to investigate the 
accounts and official conduct of the late door- 
keeper, to extend their inquiry into any charges 
affecting the official conduct of the present door- 
keeper. ° 

Mr. J. Glaney Jonea, of Penna., from the 
Committee of Ways and Means, reported an ap- 
propriation bill to epable the President to fulfil! 








| the treaty atipulatious relative to the abolition of 


the Sound dues. 

The bill appropriating $20,000 to run a boun- 
dary line between the United States territory 
and the State of Texas was adopted. 

On motion of Mr Haskin, of New York, a re- 
solution was adupted, appuiating a special com- 
mittee to investigate the tacts and circumstances 
connected with the sale and purchase of a tract 
of land at Willets or W ilkinsou’s Point, New 
York, for government fortifications, with power 
to seud for persons and papers. 


The remainder of the day was devoted to the 


ealling of States for presentation of bills and re- 
svlutions on various subjects. Adjourned. 


On the 10th, the bil sudati » the aet fur | ; ; 
a the 10th, the Mil. aasendatory tv the act for |} ment of Mr. Hoard was founded on a vague 


the safety of passengers ou bots prope led in 


whole or in part by steam, was taken up fur con- | 


sideraton. 


Mr. Washburne, of Liineis, showed the neces- | 


sity fur the pareage of the bill, and explained 


that it brings under the operation of the law of | 


Is12 ferry and tog boats. Additional reatric- 
tions are impoged against carrying epirita of tur- 


pentive, gunpowder, aod all other combustible | 


articles. Penalties are also imposed against in- 
scribing false uames ou boats: a more thorough 
inspection of boilers; sailing veseels are re- 
quired to carry lights, have their hulls divided 
into water-tight compartmeuts; the number of 


passengers limited, aud the renewal of rotten | 


planks required. 


Mr. Scott argued the necessity for provision | 


to protect life ou the ocean steamers, briefly re- 
viewing the features of his bill for that pur 

Mr. Clarke, of New York, statiog his a 
ious to the bill, said that the provision allowing 


~~ te 


The next question was announced to be on | 


The House disagreed on this motion, the vote | 


only one passenger to every seven tona would 
confiscate ten millions of property, and lay at 
the wharves of New York every steamer en- 
gaged in commerce on the ocean. He wanted 
further time for consideration. 

Mr. Letcher, of Virgin‘a, regarded the bill as 
| violative of the constitution, as it proposed to 


freighting, and also interfere with the rights of 
the Statea. 

Mr. Miles Taylor, of Louisiana, advocated the 
new provisiona to carry out the present law, 
| which ia, in many respects, inoperative. 

John Cochrane, of New York, explained, and 
showed the necessity for the immediate passage 
of the bill. 

Without taking the question, the House ad- 
journed. 

(on the IIth, the Speaker announced the fol- 
lowing as the Committee under the resolution of 
Mr. Harris, of Illinois, to which is referred the 
President's Message on the admission of Kansas 
into the Union under the Lecompton Constitu- 
| tion: —Mesars. Stephens, of Georgia; Letcher, 





| control the private business of those engaged in | 


, A CoLp Day at Last.—The following is 
summary of the weather on Thursday, the 11th” 
Pitteburg—Clear, . - - 8 above. 
Detroit—Clear, - - ej} .4 

Buffalo—C lear, wind W., - eo: J be 

| Cleveland—Clear, wind 8S. W., - 3 below. 

Burlington—Clear, wind 8. W., - © 

Janesville—Clear, wind N. W., 6 

Prairie du Chien—Cloudy, ‘ 

| Cairo, Ill —Clear, wind N., - 

| Chieago—Clear, - - 

| Portage City—Cloudy, % 

| Milwaukie—Cloudy, - - 

| Fond du Lac—Clear, Wind W., 
Evansville, Ind.—Clear, - 
Vircennes—C lear, - : 
Cincinvati— Clear, : - 

Colimbus—Clear, - - - 

| Fulton, I!].—Clear, wind S. E., - 

Toledo—Ciear, - : - 

St. Louis—Clear, - . - 13 above. 

Dubuque—Cloady, wind 8. W., - 8 

Springfield, Ill —Clear, wind E., - 10 

Louisvile—Clear, : - % 
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facta convected with the formation of the said | 


the commiitee to have power to send for persons | 


had just given, and that a vote in the negative | 


of Virginia; Anderson, of Missouri; Stevenson, 
of Kentucky; Winslow, of North Carolina; 
White, of Pennsylvania: Quitman. of Missia- 
sippi: and Ruasell, of New York. 
the measure :—Messrs. Bennett, of New York: 
Adrian, of New Jersey; Buffington, of Massa- 
chusetts; Harris, of Illinois; Morrill, of Ver- 
mont; Walbridge, of Michigan; Wade, of Ohio. 
| Eight Lecompton men to seven anti Lecomp- 
ton, judging of them by the vote on Monday 





| Mr. Harris’s resolution. ] 


mittee on the Lawrence, Stone & Co. alleged 
bribery was ordered to be arrested, and brougiit 
to the bar of the House, to answer for contempt, 
| in refusing to answer categorically the question 
“Did you receive from Lawrence, Stone & Co., 
some time in March last, a sum in securities or 
money to the amount of thirty thousand dollars, 
more or lesa?” Adjourned. 

On the 12th, the Sergeant-at-Arms having re- 
ported that he had, in obedience to the order of 
the Honse, arrested John W. Wolcott, he was 
required to bring him before the bar. 

The Speaker. in pursuance of a resolution 
adopted on motion of Mr. Stanton, asked him 
what excuse he had for not answering the ques- 
tions propounded by the Select Committee, viz: 
Whether he had received any money or securi- 
ties from Measrs. Lawrence, Stone & Co., some 
time in March last, to the amount of $30,000, 
more or less, and whether he was now prepared 
to answer that and all other proper questions. 

The witness was sworn by the Speaker ae to 
the truth of his written reply, which was to the 
effect that he was here in obedience to the order 
of the House, to answer for an alleged contempt 
of the authority of the Select Committee by him. 
He assured the House, in all sincerity, that he 
did not design, nor did he suppose he was guilty 
of such an offence, and respectfully asked to be 
allowed until Monday next the opportunity to 
purge himself of the charge of contempt and fully 
justify his conduct. He wished again to consult 
his counsel. 

Mr. Stanton, of Ohio, moved that the indul- 
gence asked be granted, and that he be remand- 
ed to the custody of the Sergeant-at-Arme and 
have the benefit of counsel. After discussion the 
motion was adopted. 

Mr. Boyce, of 8. C., from the Committee on 
Elections, made a report in the ease of Mr. 

Brooks, who contests the seat of H. Winter 
Davis, Representative from Maryland, the for- 
mer charging that the election of the latter was 
obtained by fraud, and asking for a new election. 
The report saya the authorities at Baltimore, 
who are implicated in the frauds, cennot be de- 
pended upon to extend security to witnesses, 
and they offer a resolution to the effect that it is 
inexpedient to grant the prayer of Mr. Brooks, 
for the committee to take testimony. 

Mr. Phillips, of Pa., submitted a minority re- 
port from the same committee, stigmatizing the 
election proceedings at Baltimore as a grosa in- 
sult to the institutions and laws—a most offen- 
sive mockery of political independence and 
popular sovereignty ; and concludes with a reso- 
lution that the Committee on Elections have 
power to send for persons and papers to ex- 
amine into all the evidence in the caee. 

The further consideration of the subject was 
postponed ti'l Monday. 

Mr. Hoard, of New York, said that rumors 
were afloat, volving the rights and dignity of 
the House, and he asked leave to offer a resolu- 
tion providing for the appointment of a commit- 
tee to investigate whether attempts have been 
made by persons connected with the Executive 
Department, or persons acting under their ad- 
vice, to influence either House, directly or indi- 
rectly, by promise or intimidation, of giving or 
withholding patronage, ete. 

Lively proceedings followed the introduction 
of this resolution. 

Mr. Warren, of Arkansas, objected to the re- 
ception of the resolution. If Mr. Hoard would 
put his finger on the person so offending, he 
would vote with him. But not on such sweep- 
ing. indefinite charges. 

Mr. Houston, of Alabama—If the gentleman 
would state on his own responsibility, that im- 
proper influences had beeu used, that would af 
ford a tangible ground for investigation, but not 
scurrilous articles from newspapers. 

Mr. Hoard read from the Richmond South, 
which said the President had declared he would 
put the Lecompten Constitution through in 
thirty days or burst, as four desirable votes could 
be procured by means of Executive appoint- 
ments, and it would require oice engineering. 

Mr. Willson, of Virginia, read from Jefferson's 
Manual to show that Mr. Hoard himself had 
committed a breach of privilege. 

Mr. Warren said the Speaker must see that 
this was not a question of privilege. He thought 
it radically wrong to thus attempt to attack gen- 
tlemen who stand fair before the nation. 

The Speaker thought this did present a ques- 
tion of privilege. 

Mr. Hoard read from the special Washington 
correspondence of the New York Tribune, of 
Thuraday, aa follows :— 

“7 learn that until Monday morning it was @x- 
pected that Burns of Ohio, would vote against 
the Lecomptonites. Oa the morning of that day, 
however, he came to another perception of his 
duty, on the understanding with the President 
that his son-in-law would retain the valuable 
place of Postmaster at Keokuk, Iowa, and that 
he himself should be gratified with the office of 
Marshal of the Northern District of Ohio, when 
his present term in the House is completed.” 

Mr. Hoard read from the constitution, show- 
ing that the Presidents power with Congress 
only exteods to matters of legislation, aud Wash 
ington’s Farewell Address against trespassing 
on the rights of the National Legislature, adding 
that the newspaper statement formed the basis 
of action for the House. 

Mr. Warren said that if Mr. Hoard insinuated 
that the men on the Demueratiec side were in- 
fluenced by cowardice or hope or fear. he was 
very much mistaten. Neither the Executive 





track of a distinguished Reporter, and if he could 
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tind him, would expel hun from the House. If 
gentlemen wanted to uttsck Democrats, they 
would be met, but we do not want to be stabbed 


| thua uoder the ribs 


Mr. Borns, of Ohio, pronounced the state- 
ment in the Tribune to be an unqualified false- 
howd. 


Mr. Stephens. of Georgia, remarked the move- 


rumoc 

Mr. Washburne, of Maine, accused Mr. Ste- 
phens of an attempt to strangle the investiga- 
tion 

Mr. Gridings, of Ohio, was sorry te see so 
much wuchecessary excitement. It beeame 
stalesinen, represeating a free people, to pa 
themselves trom such coarges of corruption. ie 
referred to the fact that the Democrats once 
expelled the Reporter of the Tribune, for sta- 
ting that his colleague, Mr. Sawyer, “ ste sau- 
sages.” 

fhe House then, by a vote of 108 sgainat 83, 
decided that Mr. Hoard’s resoiution was not a 
question of privilege. 

On motion, the House adjourned till Monday. 


thd 





Boarp or HeaLTu.—The number of deaths 


during the past week in this city was 156— | 


Aduita 77. aad children 110 


a4 


Opponents of 


on 
J. W. Wolcott, on motion of the Select Co 


nor others could influence them. Le was on the | 


St. John, N. B.—Fresh, clear, wind N. 
i. We - - - Zero. 
Charlottetown—Clear, cold, wind W., 2 below. 

Sackville—Clear, wind W.S.W., - 2 « 
Hahfax—Clear, wind N. W., - - 12 above. 
Boston, Mass.—Clear, severe N. W. 
gale all night, : : -R 
New York, Noon—Clear, wind N. W., 
barometer 30.186, - e -24 « 
Washington, Noon—Clear, wind N. W. 27 
EVENING REPORT. 
Baltimere—Cold, barometer 30.10, 
wind Northwest, = - - 
Washington—Clear, wind Northwest, 32. “ 
At Philadelphia, the thermometer, at six 
o'clock, (mornming,) indicated a temperature of 
l4 degrees above zero, showing a difference be- 
tween that time and the same hour on the pre- 
vious day of 31 degrees. The lowest of the 
thermometer from the first of January up to 
Thursday was 24 degrees, which temperature 
was marked on the Sth and 23rd of January, and 
on the Ist and Oth of the present month. Tole- 
rably thick ice was formed by the 13th. 
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CALCULATING MACHINES —Babbage’s cele- 
brated calculating machine has long been known 
and used in England, but haa never been brought 
into use in this country. It is said to be almost 
au impossibility to make a series of pages of 
figures absolutely correct and free from errors, 
eXcept at a great expense for proof-reading. A 
single reader becomes tual and mystified by 
dwelling upon figures only, and is as likely to 
make errors as to correct them. As he cannot 
remain long at reading without becoming con- 
fused, his place must be supplied by others, who 
become confused in turn, to be then succeeded 
by fresh readers. The English sailing tables, by 
which all British ships were navigated, were 
said from this cause to be always wrong in some 
figure, and ships were being wrecked continually 
in consequence of these errors. They were 
made absolutely correct by Babbage's machine, 
which was the wonder of the time at which it 
was produced. But asa great discovery always 
leads to imitations, just as the beat songs have 
been most frequently parodied, so Babbage has 
Poot only been imitated, but even surpassed. A 

French savan has completed an arithmometer of 
surprising capecity. He bas worked patiently 
at this machine for thirty years. His name is 
Thomas, and his mechine adds up, subtracts, 
multiplies, and divides, to an astonishing extent 
and with perfect accuracy. It will multiply 8 
figures by 8 others in 18 seconds, divide any 16 
figures by = others in ‘24 seconds, and in a minute 
and a quarter will extract the square root of 16 
figures, and give the proof. This machive re- 
lieves the buman mind, instead of taxing it. It 
works out the most difficult and complex opera- 
tions with a rapidity and accuracy that defy 
competition, and adapts itself to any sort of com- 
bination. Its mechanism is extremely simple, 
while it is compact, light and portable. Itis 
now used in various financial concerns in Paria, 
and will yet find its way into every great aational 
observatory. To astronomers, it will be found 
of unspeakable value. Pascal and Leibnitz spent 
years in attempting to produce such a machine, 
but they were a century too soon. 





Tue LATE FRACAS AT WASHINGTON.—The 
following account is from the Charleston (8. C.) 
Mercury, which gets it, it says, from an “ eye wit- 
ness :” 

‘*At about two o'clock, A. M., Gen. Quitman 
offered a proposition to disentangle the proceed- 
ings in the Tlouse. Mr. Grow, who was in one 
of the aisles on the Democratic side of the 
House, objected a little tartly. Mr. Keitt said 
to him, ‘Go on the other side of the House, to 
which you belong, if you want to object.’ Mr. 
Grow instelall : rh object where I please.’ 
Mr. Keitt.then said, ‘ Wait till I can come round, 
and I'll take care of you.’ Mr. Keitt went round 
and said to him, ‘ You Abolitionist puppy, move 
to your side of the House, and don’t stay here.’ 
Mr. Grow said, ‘I'll stay as long as I please.’ 
Mr. Keitt then choked him fer an instant. He 
then started off, when Mr. Grow said, ‘ You 
can't come from your plantation and erack the 
whip over me.” Mr. Keitt turned back and said, 
‘T’'ll choke you again for that insolence,’ and he 
grasped his throat a second time. Gen. Davis, 
of Mias., then interfering, wrenched Mr. Keitt 
round to keep them apart, and preesivg him 
against the corner of a table, Mr. Keitt partially 
fell. Mr. Grow, when Mr. Keitt was wrenched 
round to separate them, struck at Mr. Keitt, we 
think, but did not reach him. Those by say he 
did not reach him. Mr. Barkadale, in interfering 
to separate them, was struck, and dealt a few 
heavy blows in returp. The whole thing was 
sudden and over in a moment. There was not 
much excitement prevailing before or after- 
wards.” 


REVELATIONS OF THE TELESCOPE.--By means 
of the powerful telescope of Lord Russe, the 
class of planetary neubla may now be fairly as- 
sumed tu have no existence, as all of them which 
have been examined prove to be either anaular or 
of «spiral character. Thus M. 97, whieh was 
considered by Sir Joha Herschel the finest speci- 
men of them, and seemed even in his eighteen 
inch reflector a uniform disc, presents in the six 
feet a most intricate group of spiral ones, dis- 
posed around two starry centres. H. 2,24] is a 
ring of stare, with faint nebulz within, and a 
fiue double star near its edges. H. 2,075 is of 
the same kind, but with a bright etar almost ex- 
actly central, and nine others round it, evidently 
part of the same group. H. 450 is a most ex- 
traordivary object, the ring being exactly cireu- 
lar, ita light mottled and flickering, and within 
it what ia evidently a globular cluster. Less 
surprising, bat more magnificent from its aaso- 
ciation, 1s the plauetary nebule at the edge of 
M. 46. It is a resolvable double ring, or rather 
spiral, with a centre star; and from the impro- 
babuity of two objects so rare aaa splendid clas- 
ter, and one of their compound rings being casu- 
ally connected, it seems reasonable to think that 
| they constitute one system. 








| Curarp Livinc.—The Providence (R. I.) 
| Jouraal gives some excellent suggestions on 
how to live cheaply. ‘Tne editor says that con- 
spicuous among the things in which they beat 
| all ereation, is the manner in which the Ameri- 
ean people waste their food. The waste of an 
| American kiteben would feed a French family 
| of equal size and equal etatien in life. Laboring 
| men throw away in extravagant superfluity the 
|} means of making old age independent and com- 
| fortable, and men of larger incomes waste in 
propyrtion. At the present prices, abeut eighty 
cents a week, judiciously expended, will supply 
| strony laboring man with a sufficiency of 
| wholesome and palstable food; such as indiana 
meal, pork, beans, salt fish and meat soup, 
which properly varied and properly cooked, are 
good enough for avybody im hard times. Half 
| the butter that is eaten isnot only unwholesome, 
| but, were not the appetite perverted by the con- 
| stant ure of it, would be reeable to the 
| taste. Men get accustomed to it as they do w- 
| bacco and rum. 





Ir 1s stated that Professor Agassiz believes 
the present mildpess of the season to be occa- 
sioned by the heavy raius of the last summer 
het = Gh © = : ———— : i =: ; 
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Te all of which we say, perhaps. 
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= | FOREIGN NEWS. 


: MaRniace OF THE PRINCESS Royal — 
. Continvep Easet Mowry Arratms—Fvr- 
* Tuer Rise 1x CoTTon, &c. 


E The City of Baltimore and the Indian bring 
] pol advices to the 27th. 
The English papers are filled with accounts of 
=t of the Princess Royal with Prince 
Frederic illiam of Prussia, which took place 
Monday Chapel Royal of ae on 
morning, January ¥ on was 
ed with royal guests, chiefly from the German 
courts. Among them were thé King of the Bel- 
; » the Dake and Duchess of Brabant, the 
and Princess of Prussia, (parents of the 
™ *bridegroom,) the Duke and Duchess of Saxe- 
Cobarg, the Count of Flanders, and many others. 
The ceremony of marriage was performed by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, assisted by fhe 
Bishops of London, Oxford and Chester, the 
Dean of Windsor, and the Sub-Dean of the Cha- 
There were three proceesions—the Queen's, 
bridegroom's, and the bride’s. The latter 
was supported by her father. The ceremonies 
re of the most imposing character. Before 
athe service, a choral, written for the occasion, 
| Was sung by the boys of St. Paul’s and West- 
Minster Abbey choire. At the conclusion, Han- 








- 


fi Geis Hallelujah Chorus wae sung; as the pro- 


cession of the bride and bridegroom left the cha- 

pel, Mendelesohn’s Wedding March was played. 

~ There were illuminations and various festivi- 
ties in London and throughout the kingdom. 

~ The bride and bridegroom were to leave in a 

day or two, for Berlin, where a grand reception 

s wae prepared for them. 

» The young ey went to Wind- 
sor. They were drawn there by the Eton boys, 

F amid great cheering. 

’ Aserious distar ocearred at Belfast on 
the evening of the 25th vlt., while fireworks 
were being let off in honor of the marriage of 
the Princess Royal. Great crowds thronged the 
principa) streets of the city, and a riotous dis- 
turbance waé evinced. The row commenced by 
the throwing of stones, and soon it became ge- 

Sneral. Large bodies of the constabulary force 
attempted to restore order. Men were assailed 
by missiles, and finally the disturbances rose to 
such a height that the Mayor read the riot act. 
Prompt measures were then immediately taken 
to disperse the mob, and by midnight quiet was 
restored. 

® The Leviathan was moved nine fect nine 
inches aft, and eight feet forward on Monday ; 

S whilst the men were moving the timber, an iron 

adie sprung from its pcsition, throwing all 
in every direction ; one man’s ekull was 
fractured, and another had bis right arm broken 

nd his side injured. 

~ The London Morning Post, in an editorial ar- 
ticle, ineiets that something should be done by 
England to show that it has no sympathy with 

xthose execrabie miscreants, the “* Nena Sahibs,”’ 
of Revolutionary Europe, who, in the security 

which England affords, have plotted and con- 
sepired agninst the life of the Emperor of the 
rench. 
The Times points out that murder is a crime 
to the moral sense of ali mankind, not so the at- 
tempt to change the form of government; so 
while wg peed not make it equally a crime to 

‘i pta revolution at home, or in some foreign 
country, therg@ is much to be said for making it 

mpcriminal to Compass murder, whoever and 

herever the intended victim. 

Inpia AND Cutna.—Telegrephs published in 
the English journale, announce an anticipated 
engagement with the rebels at Aluimmbagh, and 

; that Gen. Outram is preparing for defence. An 
immense number of rebels are concentrating at 
Bithor. 

The courre of the French fleet in reference 
to the anticipated attack upon Canton is un- 

P known. 

e Itis believed the Chinese authorities will re- 
ject the British ultimatum, in which event fear- 
fal slaughter is apprehended. 

FRANCE.—The American ship Adriatic, which 
stole a march on the authorities of Marscilles, 
by leaving the port secretly, has been captured 
by the French vessel of war sent in pursuit, and 
taken back. The veaee] was captured at the 
Galf of Spezzia. The ae was put in irons. 

The Queen mother of Oude died in Paris on 
the 24th of January. 

The further details developed in regard to the 
recent ettempt to assassinate the Emperor Na- 
poleon, sre interesting. 

The congratulatory address of the army to the 
Emperor says :—“ heen had the odious attempt 
succeeded, it would not have overthrown the Em- 

ire. We should have cried, ‘The Emperor 

apoleon is dead; long live the Emperor Napo- 
leon IV.’ Strong in the constitution and laws, 
‘we should at once have proclaimed the Prince 
Imperial. Henceforth, the Napoleons must reign 
over France. It ie our prayer, and it will be that 
of our children.” 

The Paris correspondent of the Times is in- 
formed thet Gen. Changarnier is about to follow 
the example of Gen. Lamoriciere, and return to 
France. 

The Paris correspondent of the London Post 
delieves that it has been decided to divide France 
into four military departments, with depote of 
armies, and in the event of the Emperor being 
taken away by fatality, France will fiud matenii 
for mnsintamjng order. It is anticipated that ge- 
perale most flevoted to the Empire will take 
commend off the divisions. 

Advices from Rome to the 23d ult., report that 
the police pretend to have seized a number of 
letters, indicating that a political movement had 
been projected for the 15th January, and that the 
Conepirators only awaited a signa! from Paris, 
being aware of the contemplated assassination 
of the Emperor. 

BeLcium.—The Belgian Government had not, 
as was intimated in the Moniteur, any intentions 
of altering its Jawe in respect to foreign refu- 
gees, and would content itself with prosecuting 
_ two newspapers Le Drapeau and Le Croco- 


Col. Charras, who was ordered by the Belgian 
Government to quit Belgium, was about to sail 
for the United States. 

THE ForerGx REFUGEESIN GENEVA.— ROME, 
Jan. 26.—The Geneva government has replied to 
the Federal Council that the investigation which 
bas just been made has not led to the discovery 
of any charge that can be brought te bear on the 
attempted assarsination on the 1th. The go- 
vernment of Geneva adds that it will exercise a 
strict surveillance over the conduct of the refu- 


Russi anv Turkry.—It ie alleged, on the 
sathority of letters, that Russian sod have 
been cresting a ferment in the Sclavonic Pro- 
vinces of Turkey, by circulating a document 
relative to the projected abolition of serfdom in 


¢ 


° 


«* Fresh disturbances have broken out in Bosnia, 


and the Porte has dispatched thither large bo- 
dies of troops. 
The Ottoman Goverament has published the 
plan of the ministry for the withdrawal of the 
r money, by means of the iseue of three hun- 
Bred and — ce France of Sequins, 
teed by the produce of th to - 
— ae Most vison © customs du 
wumanctaL.—CoTton Marxer — 
go tanee the ture of the arabia ey: wo a 
ket has been moderately active, but operators have ex- 


more than ordinary caution 
— closed last evening with a ver Gre and 
upward , and the quo‘ations generally are put 
up fully one-quarter of a penny Y t above the rates 
current et the satling of the last Cunard steamer. Toe 
sales for three days yy — bales, of which 
laters took « and exporters 2000. 
apalities have partaken of the apware movement. = 
were about equally buoyant at its close 
The advices from anchester are favorable. There 
were more buyers than eellers, and holders demand an 
gto Berapervrrs Mancer —Messrs. Ri. 
chaidson, Spence & Co.'s circular quotes Flour very 
dull, with a decline on all qualities. Wheat is duli, 
and the quotetions are barely maintained Corn closed 
active at an advance of édels. 
LIVERPOOL Provision AND Proprce Manxgr.— 
Beef is quiet and steady Pork dull Recon quiet 
Lard steady anc quict. Tallow is gener’'y unchany- 
ed Rosin firm et 4« Sugar quiet, but steady 3 Cef. 
fee dui! Rice dull, except Carolina, Which is firm wt 
6d 20s $d. Turpentine tirm at Bis das. bd 
oe Sotn Pots and Pearis are qutet 
"=. P, M.—A reduction of the rate of dis 
TunepaY, *. ¥ t England on Thursday next, to 
count at A Bank © Fa te. he terms In the 
4 per cen 


ier 
open market will still be below those of the Bank 


The discount market was very quiet The fi ids 
were decidedly heavy, and closed at a fall of \& per 
cent. The decline is believed to be principally at 
tributabie to the sale of a very large amount of stock 
standing in the name of a deceased t. 

The London Times city article, of Wednesday, 
quotes the Funds as having opened steady, but in the 
afternoon became very dull, and the closing operations 
show a reaction of 

In the Stock Exchange, the rate on loans was 2a2\ 
percent: in the discount market, there was a good 


oupply ats = ecnt 
he London Daily News intimates that the loan 
to the East india Company will be five millions ster- 


ling. 

The bullion this week, will again show 2 hand- 
some increase—the total, it is believed, excceding £15,- 
400,000. 

The bullion in the Bank of France 
creasing 

Shere have been no failures announced of impor- 
tance in any direction 

Havas Cotton Market —Cotton has advanced, 
with a more genera! demand 


is steadily in- 





NEWS FROM CALIFORNIA —The Empire City 
arrived at New Orleans on tbe 4th inst., having 
left Havana on the 9th. Commodore Paulding 
had been handsomely entertained by the autho- 
rities at Havana. The California papers have 
no news of importance. The Legislature was in 
session. 

Advices from Peru state that Mr. Lomer had 
been arrested on the charge of conspiring to 
bring Americans with arms to Peru, for the pur- 
— of fighting on the side of the Ex-President, 

2xchingua. Letters from Mr. Lomer, Cemmo- 
dore Vanderbilt, and Col. Fitzgerald, of New 
Orleans, have been published. lt was thought 
that Mr. Lomer would be shot. 

A destructive fire has occurred at Valparaiso, 
causing a loss estimated at one million. 

The Legislature at Montevideo had been dis- 
persed by the military. War between Brazil 
and Paraqua is recorded as imminent. 





New York Harsor FiLitinec Up.—New York 
papers, basing their remarks upon a series of sur- 
veys, represent that New York harbor is steadily 
becoming smaller, by the enlargement of the 
bare, and the gaining of the land upon the sea. 
Within half a century, Sandy-Hook hae grown 
one-third of a mile. The ship channel inside of 
the bar became half a mile narrower between 
1855 and 1856. In the main ship channel, from 
the Southwest Spit to Gedney’s Channel, there 
has been deposited within twenty years, 2500,- 
000 cubic feet of sand. The area of the Jersey 
Flate is aleo rapidly extending. Artificial en 
croachments have lessened the tidal area, weak- 
ening the power of the tides to carry away the 
detritus that the water holds in suspension. 
Hence the accumulation of the vast amount of 
sediment brought down by the river. To this is 
to be added the sewerage and other matter from 
the city iteelf. That the tidal power has dimin- 
ished is held to be proved by the fact that the 
tide through Hell Gate, once flowing to Land’s 
Point, is now arrested at Fort Schuyler. 


“Tue Jerks.”—Tae Mlinvis Baptist of Ja. 
nuary 14th says that ‘thie strange infatuation is 
agaia revived in our immediate vicinity. It 
made its appearance in a protracted meeting 
among the Methodists at Indian Grove. The mi- 
nisters who conducted the meetings moved them 
fron Indian Grove to Avoca, and brought with 
them five or six of the jarkere, and thus the con- 
tagion commenced in the latter place. Our in- 
formant wae present at several of their meetings 
in Avoca, and describes the scenes #8 very ex- 
citing. From fifty to a hundred were jerking at 
the same time. Their hands, shoulders, feet, 
and head would be violently thrown into the most 
grotesque and apparently painful shapes. The 
women's bonnets would fly off, their hair become 
disheveled, and in some iastances snap like a 
whip.” 





AMERICANS AND Swiss.—We copy from the 
Revenue de Geneve the following story :— 

An American returning lately with his guide 
from the glacier of the Rhone, got into an alter- 
cation with him and struck him with his fist. 
The guide at firet did not seem to be offended, 
but, arriving at the village, he requested the 
American to pay him thirty franca, if he did not 
wish to be stoned by the inhabitants. Woaat 
could our Yankee do? Resistance was impos- 
sible; he would have been sacrificed. He asked 
the guide if he would take another such blow for 
thirty-five francs more? The guide willingly 
agreed, and the powerful Yankee struck him a 
stunning blow with his fist; but the mountaineer 
did not even frown, and the two gentlemen part- 
ed the best of friends. 

COLLECTING A DeRtT.—Recently, during di- 
vine service, an honest man arose and asked per- 
misston to say a few words. The gentleman in 
the desk gave bim permission to epeak, when he 
said that he wished to inform them he had werk- 
ed fora member of this church (pointing his 
finger at and naming the individual) for three 
months at thirteen dollars a month, and that he 
refused to pay him. The Rev. gentleman then 
informed him that it was no place for entering 
euch complaints, but said he would see what 
could be done. Many were impressed with the 
idea that this was a better plan than going be- 
fore a justice to collect debts.— Port Byron Ga- 
zelte. 





[eS Strange as it may seem, how many a& 
man has followed himself to his own grave! He 
ig no mourner, (would he were, for then there 
might still be hope,) but he is an assistant at the 
grave of his own better hopes and holier desires, 
of all in which the true life of his soul consisted, 


which is al! dead and buried, theugh he, a sad | 


survivor of himself, still cumbers the world fora 
while.— Trench. 

te “May it please the court,” said a learned 
counsel, “if ever there was a case which mere 

than apy other cave required careful comparison 
with former cases, this case is that case.”” And 
the judge, interrupting him, asked, ‘‘ Which case, 
brother ?” 

te That pleasant philosopher, Montaigne, 
offers the following whimsical conrolation to 
those afflicted with gout, gravel, rbeumatiam, 
&e. “These,” he says, “are symptome of a 
long life, just as heat, cold, rain, and hail, are the 
attendants on every long journey.” 

(2 In the pleasant glance, the genuine cor- 
diality, the gentle word spoken in season, per- 
chance to those not accustomed to gentleness, 
you will be doing real, though humble work for 
God—all the more real and the mere acceptable 
that it is work which none wil! know, and nese 
applaud. 

te” Every eelf-conquest, every progress in 
sanctification, ie an increase of influence over 
souls. 

te” The wheel of fortune must have belonged 
originally to an omnibus, for it ie continually 
“taking up” and “putting down" people.— 
Punch. 

CH” One of Bishop Blomfeld’s latest bon-mots 
was uttered during his last illness. He inquired 
what had been the subjects of his two arch- 
deacons’ charges, and was told that one was on 
the art of making sermons, and the other on 
chureb-yards. “Ob, I see,” eaid the bishop, 
“ composition and decomposition |” 

te” Dean Swift truthfully remarked that “i 
is no use to attempt to reason a man out of a 
thing he has never been reasoned inte.” 

{3 Prentice, of the Louisville Journal, con 
siders an ack now under Congressional discus- 
sion, “as senseless a bill as ever was introduced 
by a woodpecker into & hollow tree.”’ 

L@ Speeches messured by the hour 
the hour —Jeffe rson. 

CPW The cure of the human mind is the most 
aoble brauch of medicine.—@rotius. 

Ce" Those who treapass on the kindly dispo- 
siuon of the sei] to produce crops, Withou 

making adequate returne to it, are 8000 brought 


} 


die with 





tw judgment. 
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WEEKLY REVIEW OF THE 
PH(tLADELPHIA MARKETS. 


BREADSTU F FS—The depreesion noticed for some 
weeks past bas been increased by the anfavorabie tenor 
of the esepenn accounts. [he receipts bave falien 
off, but there i« very litt «e demand. and we reduce our 
quotations 2y¢ @ bbl. The sales for export com- 
prise 8000 bbi« at @4.57 . #5.50 & bbl for standard and 
yood stratyht brands, $4.70@5 for extra, and &5 for 
extra family, includiag 250 bbls Brandywine; 1000 
bble Obio extraand extra family on private terms, and 
400 half bbi« Broad Street Mills at $5,025 & pair. The 
sales for home consumption bave been limited within 
the range of these figures for common and extra 
brands, and $5,25@5.75 for extra family and fancy lots 
There bas been more jaguiry for Rye Piour, and 1800 
bbis sold at 3 Corn Mea! bas been very dull, and 
only 500 bbls Penna sold at $2.57 '¢@2,94 & bbl A 
sale of 250 bbls Brandywine on terms kept private 

GRAIN—The supplies of Wheat continue small, 
but there has been very little demand for it. and prices 
have declined 2e3¢ & bush Sales of 12,000 pushels 
Penna, Southern and Kentucky red at S1@1.10; closing 
at $1@1,05, and white at $1,15@1 50 @& bushel. Rye 
comes forward slowly, and has been in steady request 
at 6% for Delaware, and 70: for Penna Corn bas een 
in steady request at former rates Sales of 30.000 bush 
yellow at 5o@5&e« instore, and 58 @59c. Oats have 

n very dull Sales ef 3000 bush at 3ic & bush for 
Penna. and Sic for Southern, including 1000 bush in- 
ferior Virginta at 26c 

PROVISItONS—Supplies from the West have not 
increased since our last notice, and there’has been no 
accumulation of stocks of any description. The de- 
mand for Pork has been limited, but holders are firm 
at the late advance. Sales of Mess at $16, on time; and 
Prime, in lots. at $15. Small sales of Mess Beef (city 
packed) at $17@18, cash. Bacon has been quiet—partly 
owing to the want of stocks to operate in. Small sales 
of Hams at 10K @13¢ @& , on time, for plain and 
fancy canvassed; Sides at S¥@9%c, and Shoulders at 
7 @7Xc. cash and 60 days, now held at our highest 
figures. Green Salted Meats have been in good de- 
mand, and prices are looking up. Sales 400 casks; 
pickled Hames at 9igc; Sides at ies and Shoulders 
at6 4 a@6Xc & b,6 mos. Therecetpts have been light. 
13.000 Ibs rough cut Meat (loose) sold at 7c for Hams; 
7\c for Sides, and 6%, cush, for Shoulders. Lard is 
held firmly. but the demand has been moderate. Sales 
of bbls at 9y evXc, cash, now held at 10c, and kegs at 
10% @lic; 1 pkgs Country sold at9%c,cash. Butter 
continues dull, wut ices aye unchanged. Sales of 
solid packed Pennsylvania and Obio at llel2c, and 
Roll at 3e@lsc & b. cash, as in quality. 

BARK—There is no Quercitron Bark coming for- 
ward, and the stock here is about exhausted. No. 1is 
waated at $25.50 Y ton. Nothing doing in Tanners’ 
Bark 

BEESWAX—There is a steady demand for good 
yellow with further sales at 27 ¥@2= cents # Bb, cash 

CANDLES—There has been very little demand for 
any description. Small sales of Adamaniine at l6e1> 
cents ¥ Ib. 4 and 6 months 

COAI—Supplies continue to come forward very 
slowly. but we have to notice a continuance of the de- 
pression which has characterized the market for 
months past, and prices are rather drooping. There is 
little or no shipping demand, and at Richmond opera- 
tions are about suspended. 

COFFEE—There has been amore spirited demand 
and prices have advanced fully 4 @y cent & b. The 
sales comprise 2600 bushels Rio at 94 @11 cents, and 
2774 do by auctionats¥ @1l'y cents ¥ th, on time, ave- 
raging $9.71. A sale of 50 bags Singapore at 11 '¢ cts, 
eash. Another auction of 4000 bags is announced for 
Thursday next 

COPPER—Is very dull, and the sales of both Eng- 
lish Sheathing and Yellow Metal have been unim- 
portant, 

COTTON—The favorable advices from Europe 
have caused holders to again put up their prices ¥@%& 
cents @ Ib. There has been more demand,and 450 
bales Upland sold at 11% @134, cents cash for low grade 
and middling fair quality 

DRUGS AND DYES—There has not been much 
doing. Small sales of Soda Ash at 2Ya@oy cents, 
Bleaching Powders at 3 @dc, and some crude Cam- 
phor—which has advanced—on terms not made public. 
Shellac is saarce and advancing. A cargo of Jamaica 
Logwood sold at $12,50, 6 months; 39 ceroons Ipecac 
at #1, 6 months, and some Madders at 11@13c, on time 

FEATHERS—Continue very dull. The last sales 
of Western were at Weilc. on time 

FISH—There are but few Mackerel arriving, and the 
demand has been confined to small lots from store, and 
prices are well maintained. Small sales of medium 
No. 1 at S11@11,25 & bbl; No. 2at$10@10,25, and No 
3at$9@9.25. The latter are very scarce. Codfish are 
selling at $3,25@3,37 4 Y 11 ths, and Pickled Herring 
at 83 30 @ bbl. 

FRUIT—The balance of a cargo of Palermo Oranges 
and Lemons sold, from the landing, on terms not made 
mublic. Ruisins are seiling slowly at 32,25 & box for 

gunch, and &2,50 for Layers. Limited sales of Citron 

and Currants at our quotations. The demand for Dried 
Apples continues limited Sales at 6¢6yc # hb, 
mostly at the latter figure There are but few Dried 
Peaches offering, and the sales have been only in small 
lots at 10@123c for unpared halves, and 15@18c for pared. 
Green Apples are scarce, and sell at $2,50@5 ¥ bbl. 
Cranberries range from $9@12 @ bbl 

FLA X—Sales of 2000 ths Ohio at 7c @ bb, cash, and 
2000 ths do at 5c, 60 days. 


Tur Rev. Beverly Waugh, senior Bishop of 
the Methodist Epiecopal Church, died at one 
o'clock on Tossieg morning. in Baltimore, at 
the age of 69 years. In 1509 he entered the 
ministry, and in 1536 was elecied to the Episco- 
pal office. Previous to the latter date he had 
been a resident of New York. The Bishop has 
been in feeble health for some time; but the im- 
mediate cause of his death was ery+ipelas, which 
followed a sudden attack of apoplexy. Bishop 
Thoe. A. Norris, of Cincinnati, 1s now the senior 
Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 





P. K. 


> The sale of that remarkableand truly valuab!« pre- 
paration, pony Davis’ Pain Killer, is constantly and 
rapidly ¥ ing. During the year, the demand for 
this «creat remedy bam been al her unprecedented. 
Searcely a week passes by, during which we do no! hear of 
some remarkable cure having performed, within the 
circle of our acquaintance, by the use of the Pain Killer.— 
Prov. Gen, Advertiser, 


Tho Rev. D, Whitaker, writing from Toung-oo. Bur- 
mah, says:-““My duties as a Missionary prevent my no- 
ticing particular cases, but your Paw Killer bas been used 
with peculiar s in sof the stomach, b-wel 
complaints, and in severe cases of barns. One of the 
Christian villages near ue was burnt down, and severa! 
persons were represented as near a dying condition from 
the severity of their injuries. { sent them the Pain Killer 
at ones, With directions for its use. All but one were 
saved, 








DO YOU WANT SOMETHING TO STRENGTH- 


EN YOU? 
N, WANT A GOOR APPETITF:? 
OU_WANT TC ILD UP YOUR CON- 
ITUTION? 


> BU 
ION: 
vO YOU WANT TO FEEL WELL? 
DOYOU WANT TO GET RID OF NERVOUS- 
O YOU WANT ENERGY? 
DO YOU WANT TO SLEEP 
WANT A BRISK 


If you do, use Hi 
Dr. C, M. Jackson, 418 Arch Street 
sold by d-uggists 2nd storekeepers i 
States, Canadas, West Indies and South America, at 75 
cents per bottle, 


N 

Wey 
AND VIGOROUS 
by 





THE OXYGENATED BITTERS have no eqnal as a 
tome medicine. They cure nervous debility, sick head- 
ache. acid stomach, water » loss of appetite, &c., all 
~! whieh P from a weakened or d state of the 

o ch. 


FEVER AND AGUE.—AN INFALLIBLE REME- 
DY may be hadin Jayne’s Ague Mixture. It breaks the 
Chills, strengthens the system, removes the distress- 
ing nervousness which usually attends the disease, and 
otoote, & perinanent cure. ead the following testi- 
monials :— 





LOWELL, La Salle Co., Iil., Jan. 21, 1858. 
Dr. D. Jayne & Son :—Gentlemen—i think it my duty 
to give you a certificate, in return for the comfort that 
your Ague Mixture has given me. Being subject to at- 
tacks of the fever and ague, | had taken many kinds of 
medicines, but to no effect. By the use of one bottle of 
your Mixture, taken in accordance with the directions, | 
am now entirely cured, and feei no symptoms of a return 
of the complaint. I do not hesitcte to say, that your Mix- 
ture is the best remedy for the fever and ague. 
JosEPH SHEVERINGTON. 
Thereby coincide with the above statement, as your 
Mixture has cured me of the same distressing malady. 
, MicnagyL Ryan. 
The Ague Mixture is prepared only by Dr. D. Jayne & 
Son, Philade|phia, and is for sate by their agents throuzi- 
out the United States. febs-4i 





(7 EMPLOYMENT FOR THE YEAR.—Persons 
out of employment may find that which 1s both profitable 
and pleasant by addressing ROBERT SEARS, Pub- 
lisher, 181 William Street, New York. nov29-tf 





BEAUTIFUL PHOTOGRAPHIC PAINTINGS, 
OK, 
At the Root Gallery, corner of Chestnut and Fifth. 


MARRIAGES. 


TT? Marriage notices must always be accompanied by 
& responsible name. 




















On the Sist ultimo. by the Rev. Jehu C. Clay, Mr. 
WuLLiaM Cops, to Miss Saran Dercu, both of Phila- 
delphia. - 

On the Ist instant, by the Rev. John A. McKean, 
Mr. Winu1aM Born, to Miss Mary E. daughter of Thos. 
Armitage, Esq. both of this city. 

On the 7th instant, by the Kev, J, W. Claxton, Mr. 
JouN SHaRPLey, to Miss 8. Witworrh, both of this 
city. 

On the 7th instant, by the Rev. John W. Hickman, 
Mr. Samvet D. Watson, to Miss Marky Barnks, both 
ot Camden, N. J. 

On the 7th instant, by John G. Wilson, V. D. M., Mr, 
Joun Divine, to Miss Mary A. McIntyre, both of this 
city. 

On the 2d instant, oy the Rev. Jos. H. Keauard, Mr. 
RosxxL, to Miss ovisg HEDELTALL, of this city. 

,On the 2d instant, by the Rev. A. A. Willits, AARON 
VA*"DEKBILT, of Harlingen, N. J. to Resiz H. daughter 
of Valentine Dickerson, of Attleboro’, Pa. 

At Moorestown, N. J. on the 3d instant, by the Rev. EF, 
D. Fevdallt, Mr. Freperic T. Beur!nG, of Philadelphia, 
to Miss HanNaH R. Rossins, of Fellowship, N. J. 
~ (™ the i8thof Nov. by the Rev. W. Cathcart, Mr. 





GINSENG—There is very little Crude or Clarified 
offering, but prices are unchanged. 

GUANO—The Agent of the Peruvian Government 
has reduced the price $10 ¥& ton of 2000 Tbs, and sales 
are making in lots at $50@51 @& ton cash. 

HEMP—There is but little stock here, and no trans- 
actions have come under our notice. 

HIDES—Are unchanged. A sale of 1300 Caraccas at 
l6c #% th, on time. 

BHOPS—Continuve to meet a very limited inguiry, 
and the sales have been only in a small way, at S@lic 

th, for first sort Eastern and Western 

IN DIGO—Is held firmly, but there is nothing doing. 

IRON—There has been but a limited inquiry for Pig 
Metal, but hoiders are firm in their demands. Sales of 
1000 tons Foundry at $21 & ton, cash, and some No 3 
on terms kept secret. A sale of 30 tons Northerr 
Blooms at $42,50,6 mos, and a lot on private terms 
Nothing doing in Scotch Pig, and prices are nominal 
Bar Tron and Boiler Plates sell slowly at former rates. 

LEAD—There is but little Pig Lead here, and it bas 
advanced. 500 pigs Spanish sold at 5'gc @ th cash 

LEATHER—The market jis well supplied with 
both Spanish, Sole, and Slaughter, but the demand 
has been limited. 

LUMBER—There has been little or no inquiry, and 
the sales have been unimportant 

MOLASSES—There has been more inquiry during 
the past week for New Orleans, and holders have suc- 
ceeded jn realizing an advance of l@2c # gallon. 
Sales of 1500 barrels at 28@30c. cash and 4 months— 
closing at the latter quotations. By auction 150 bbls 
New York Syrup sold at 23@25 Kc, cash 

NAVAL STORES—Sales of 500 bbls common Rosin 
at $1.40 @ bbl, and medium grades at $1,.7542. Tar 
and Pitch sellin a small way at $1,87}¢@2,25 Spirits 
of Turpentine—The stock is now mitch reduced, and 
holders are firin at an advance of 2c @ gallon. Sales of 
250 bbls at {6a@dsc, cash and 60 days, now held at the 
latter rate, 





OLLS—The demand for Fish Oils has been only for 
small lots, from store, and prices continue as las 
quoted. Lard Oil is very dull, although the stock is | 
light. Simallsales of Nol winter at 85@90c; on time. | 
Red Oil is scarce and worth 60c, cash. Linseed Oi) is | 
held with more firmness, and sales are making at52@ 
55e. cash 

PLASTER—There is little or none offering. 
last sale of soft was at $3 @ ton 

RICE—There has been more inquiry, and with a 
Sales of 150 casks at3% | 

| 


The 


light stuc’ prices are firmer. 
@3 9-16c & th, on time 

SALT—Prices are unchenged. An import of Turks 
Island sold on terms not made public 

S# EDS—Cloverseed meets a fair inquiry. 
2000 bush at $5,.256.05,50 & 64 Ibs, and ) bush for ex- 
portatSy @8yc & tb. Timothy isdulj. Flaxseed is 
scarce, aod taken on arrival at $1.35 & bush. 

SUMaC—about 500 bags Sicily sold at 875@80 & 
ton, 6 mo« 

STEARINE—A sale of 50 tcs Stearine at 9¥¢ & b, 


Sales of 


cash. 
SPICES—Nutmegs are held rather higher. A sale 
of Cloves at 7: & tb. 

SPIRITS—Prices of Brandy and Gin are unchang- 
ed, and the demand continues quite limited. N.E. 
Rum, sells as wanted, at 3s@40 cents. Whiskey has 
been dull, but at the close there was abetter feeling. 
Sales of barrels at 20@21 cents; hhds at 19@20 cents, 
and Drudge at 19 cents 


SUGAR—There has been an increased demand [both 
for refining and for the supply of the 'rade, and at the 
close holders advanced their views eX cent W b; 
the sales for three days amount to 1500 hhds. Cuba 
and New Qrieans at 5y@7\ cents & tb, on time; at 
the close some lots of New Orleans were stored 

TALLOW—Kk unchanged. Small sales of City Ren- 
dered at lic @ %, cash. 

TEAS—The New York auction sales establish a fur- 
ther advance, and prices are looking up. 

TOBACCO—Is quiet and prices are unchanged 
stnall lot of fine Mayeville 
on terms kept private 

WINES—There have been no sales worthy of no- 
tice 

W OOL—The demand has been limited, but holders 


A 
seaf was sold for export, 


been made at 2@3e for Merino ; 
cash, for No. 1 
kept private 


and 2e2ic & th, 
About 50,000 Ibs fine sold oa terms 


BANK NOTE LIST. 


CORRECTED FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING Post 
By WITHERS & PETERSON, BANKERS. 
Ne. 39 Sowth Third Street. 

PHILADELPHIA, February 13, 1858, 
PENNSYLVANIA. | GBoReta. 
Bolvent banks 1} die | Solvent banks 
Relief notes ¢ dis | Sour Caroma. 
Nuw Jenerr. ) Solvent banks 
par to | dis| 
DeLcawakg. 
Solvent banks 1 
MARYLAND. 





3 dis 
ALABAMA, 
| Solvent banks 2 tod dis | 
to par | Mi seissiprr. | 
| All 


banks 
i dis youtans. 

1 to 2 dis | Solvent ake 
| Ao, 


banks 


14 die | 
M dis | 
14 dis | 
14 dis 
4 die 
14 dis 
8 die 


Solveat banks 
New Yore 
par te ¢ dis | Solvent 
MaINB. KENTUCKY. 

Solvent banks } dis | Solvent banks 
New Hampseirg. | INDIANA. 
4 die | State bank 
ILLINOL8, 

4 die | Solvent banie 
Miseount, 

Solvent tanks 
| TEN NEseRR. 

i dis | Old banks 

MicPieam, 

banks 
W econeta, 


VERMONT. 
Solvent banks 
ConnacTicur, 
Solvent banks 
MassacuUenrrre. 
Solvent banks 
Rope leLanp. 
Solvent banks 1 dis | Seiveant 
Vime@tnta, | 
Forvent banks Sy dis | Beolvent banks 
lnetaicr or CoLtvmspia, | Texas. 
sae Commereia! pad Ag- 
Nox in CaRmotima. | rionNara! bs, Ge | 
dis| vVestou, > dis | 


1 dis | 


| 
Adie 


4dis 
4dis 


Roivent banks 
CaNnaDa, 
polvent banks 


Dear 
| The Pen ie al! right. 


SAMUEL JoHNsoN, to Miss SaLuix M. Suips, both of 

ig cl . 

On the 23th ultimo, by the Rev. David McGill, Mr. 

AUSX ANDES Smits, to Miss M. J. Srexn, bothof Phila- 
elphia, 








DEATHS. 


7 Notices of Deaths must always be accompanied 
by a responsible name. 














At Shrewsbury, N. J. onthe 6th instant, of erysipelas, 
Giprosn W. son of the late Geo. L. Allen, aged 28 years, 
ube the th instant, Mrs. Apgece C. wifeof William L. 

irat. 

On the 8th instant, Mrs. CarHaRIng, relict of the late 
Wm. Hemes, aged 84 years. 

On the 7th instant, Danizt Homan, aged 2 years, 

On the 8th instant, Capt. Joun J. Gavin, aged BB. 

On the 6th instant, Rev. Bens. F. Tempieton. 

On the 9th instant, Ranpotre Cooke, aged 22 years. 

On the 8th instant, Miss Ms ry Wacks, aged 79 years. 

On the 7th instant, Mre, Sctsanna, wife of the Kev. FE. 
A. Beaman. 

On the 7th instant, Wittiam E. WILLIAMSON, aged 
30 wears. 

On the 8th instant, Mrs. Margaret McCay, aged 73. 

On the 7th instant, Jonn Bent, aged 37 years. 

On the 7th instant, Mrs. CaTHasine, wife of Michael 
Comber, aged 32 years. 

At Bordentown. N. J. onthe 7th instant, Mr. SamuvE. 
THompson, aged 47 years. 

On the 5th instant, PuHeBr, wife of Benj. W. Sharp, 
aged 43 years. 

On the 5th instant, Mre. Crarissa, wife of the late 
John Hamilton, aged 53 years. 

On the 4th instant, Mrs. Mary M. Bucx, aged 91 years, 

On the 5th instant, Mary Brcx, aged 35 years. 

_ On the 30th ultime, Mrs. FLoRANNAH BUCHANAN, aged 
oO years. 

On the 30th ultimo, Martina, wife of Wm. 8. Dilks, 
aged 35 years. 

On the 29th ultimo, Mr. Grrpert V. Buxton, aged %. 





PHILADELPHIA RETAIL MARKETS. 
CorRECTED WERKLY 


By L. H. THOMPSON, Exchange Hotel, 
No. 77 Dock Street. 


MEATS. 





Beef. _ Mutton, 

Roasting rib, @ Ih 12 a15 | Leg, Loin, Chp @ ® 9 al 
Sirloin steak 15 ai8 | Breast and Neck 64a 
Ruinp do 12 al4 | Young Lamb, whole @3 a 
Chuck pieces 8 al24| Whole earegse 8a 


Pigtes and navels — os o's 
orn a e quarter 
65 a75 Hina do 
Sho 


Tongues, fresh 
$1 40374 
25 add t 
Sweetbread, each 
Pork, 


~ oOo egro 


~ 


Ker: eac 
hio 
Kidney 8 al2s 


a fb Il 
iver Boley » 6i a 
Lamb, 


ried 16 als 


Fore quarter 75 a&7t 
in 1 OOal 124 

Chop ¥ 10 

Calves Head, each 25 a3l 


ee 


oe 
2ra SEE 


es "Sac 

ereees 

VEry 
NHECHR 


VEGETABLES. 
8*t Pota’ cs bas @1 25al 75 
do do @ béa 8 
10 al .25 
S87hal 124 
— al 0 
12 


Tyraies bkt 
do hf pk 
Beets bunch 
io h’d 
Salad head 


> 
Com potatoes bu 
Cabbage bb 
Onions bus 
Carrots doz 
FRUIT. 
64a 87} | Cranberries et 
12ja 25 | 
POULTRY AND GAME. 
14a 15}] Sats see 
s1 | 


la 5 





Appl bkt 0 
prion Me oe 


Turkeys @ b 
Spring Chickens 
¥ ad 
Chickens @ pair 
Chickens @ bb 


eas 


b Pig’nspair 
87 | Sane oz 


ete 
ers 
8 


a 
87 al 25 | Canvas Baok Du 
12 | Partridges pair, 


SHELLFISA. 
Ter’ fa (South | das as 00 is store, Abseoom 
t 
8 
2 


do(Ches & Del) as 00 

Lobsters Ib a 10 wv M 

Cc M cf Riv Cove M 
N Y¥ do @ bbi 

FIe@H. 


lams a2 
Pereh banch 
Catheh 


3° 


z 
£ 
& 


50 
4 
5 
al 


2822 


Gial 


= 


Beltbet » 


orgies 
tounders 


Freak, Shad & pair 160 
r 

Cod Selt*aea > 
ae 
Rook 


“ Mackerel 


16 | m’kd Herring banch 
Smeilts & Bb F) 
MISCELLANEOUS, 


Honey bb 
Smearcase caie 


a8 pe 
G leone EK 








LD GOLD PENS EBEPOINTED. PRICE 50 
Cente. Enclose the Pen in a letter with cash or 
postage stamps; it will soee be returned as cood as new. 
I have in my possession ever a th letters, like 
the one below, which have come to me unsolicited :— 
Rochester, Fed. 14, 186. 
Rir:- Yours with Pea came to band in due time. 
I like it much better (gan before. 
Yeur Ob't Serw’t, W. J. Sropparp. 


Address D. ELLIOTT, Syracuse, N. Y. 


febé-t 
150 PER MONTH CAN BE MADE, and 
JU no risk, Business new, easy, ae hagoreb e, 
or partioulars, address hE. 8. RICH, 
folgo-st Brasher Fats, N.Y, 


seamen 


ANTED, 1,000 AGENTS, for the beat indnee- 
ace 
febls-ot 


and addrens ARR EER 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


May be obtained weekly at the Periodical Depots of 
DEXTER & BROTHER, Nos. 14 and 16 Ana &.,N.Y. 
ROSS & TOUSEY, No. 181 Nassaa St., N. Y. 
HENRY TAYLOR, Baltimore, Md. 

BURNHAM, FEDERHEN & CO., Boston, Masa. 
SAFFORD & PARK, Norwich, Cona. 

HUNT & MINER, Pittsbarg. 

8. W. PEASE & CO., 2% “Vest 6th St., Cincinnati. O. 
MoNALLY & CO., 735 Dearborn St., Chicago, LiL 

A. GUNTER, No. 99 Third St, Louisville, Ky. 
HAGAN & BROTHER, Nashville, Tena. 

ELI ADAMS, Davenport, lowa. 

E. SEMON, Richmond, Va. 

MILTON BOULEMET, Mobile, Ala. 

J.C. MORGAN, New Orleans, La. 

JAMES DAVENPORT, &t. Paul, Minnesota, 


States have it for sale, 











THE STOCK MARKET. 


CoRRECTED FoR THE SartRDaY Evenine Posr, 
BY 8. McHENRY, STOCK AND BILL BROKER, 
No. 333 Walrut Street. . 
The following were the closing quotations for St 
Saturday last. The market cloues steady, et 


Bid. Asked. 
Phil Ger & No 


LOANS Bid. Asked 
ot : 


i 32; 
| 


i=} 
2 
on 


seec8 
B 


i 
ar& Lan 
r Val 
ferred 
Balt 


ees 
Pi 
Siri ceeS@rnne 


ret 
new 


Price City 6 pr ct 
tte 6 prot 
coupon 
Al}’sy City 6 pr st 
Alle co R Vs 


s:B rae: 
oo Fo 
my 


and 124 138 
t & Elmira 1; 

f s3a 7% 68 
ANAL STOCKS. 
Nav 103 12 
referred 19} 

Lehigh Nav _ 57 58 

Migerie qonselidated 50 

* preferred 934 94 

C & Del 35. 

43 


Union : 
Sus& Tidewater “+ 7 
ans STOCKS. 
rth Amer 136 140 
hila 
Far & Meo 
Commercial 
N Liberty 
Mechanics 
Southwark 
f Township 
ensington 
Girard 
Western 
Man & Mech 
Commerce 
radesman’s 
- ea 
Consolidation 
Commonwealth 
Corn Exchange 


& M Pitts 
Ex’ge Pitts 


thern, K. 
Louisville, Ky 
farmers, 


2283 aiiisis 


SAAR REESE 


=F, 


~~ 


Penn Y= 6 prt 
2d m’rt loan ’83 


ton 


110 
57 


Sch | 
Lehigh Nav 
Mort ba 
C& DC 
Sus & Tid’78 


oy 


lst m’rt7 pr ot 

2d “ Tprot 46} 
Catawissa ‘“ 9 «641 
North Penn 6 pr ct 524 

RAILROAD STOCK. i 
Cam & Amboy 833 91 , Union, } - & Tenz %5 

enna 442 447) Plant’s, Tenn 

ea Meadow M4 54:| Com & R Vick 
North Penna 103 103) N O Gas Lt 


109 
100 
100 


115 1184 








NV cALLISTER'S PRICED AND DESCRIP- 
i t ve Catalogue o Stereoscopes and Stereoscopic 
Views furnished gratis and sent by mail free ef charge to 
all parts of the United States, 
McALLISTER & BROTHER. 
72S Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


COUGHS, HOARSENESS, 


BRONCHITIS, COLDS, INFLU- 
ENZA, ASTHMA, CATARRH, any 
Irritation or Soreness of the Throat [wv- 
STANTLY RELIEVED by Brown’s Bron- 
chial Troches or Cough Lozenges. To 


oe) “ ,) 

BrOnwaAk 
PusLic Speakers and SIncuks they 
are effectual in clearing and giving power 


OS 
, to the voice. 


[From the National Era, Washington.! 

We so far depart from our customas to say of Brown’s 

Bronchial ‘Troches, that we have seen them tried, and 
find them excellent for Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, &c. 

Sold by all druggists in the United States at 25 ets. per 

box. feb20-3teow 





\ ’ 
Bw VN'S 


GREAT INDUCEMENTS! 
NEW BUSINESS! 
WHICH PAYS FROM $5 TO $10 PER DAY. 
Only a small caoital is required. Full particulars given 
free to all who enclose two postace stainps, and 
Address ALEX. HEDGES, 
Indianapolis, Pad. 


THE BEST BOOKS FOR AGENTS? 


EMPLOYMENT FOR THE YEAR. 
PLEASE TO READ THIS! 
AGENTS WANTED! Extra inducements for 1858, 











canvassers, and well known 


All persons in want of emple: 7 nt will at once receive 
our CATALOGUE OF BOOKS for the New Year, pre- 
is requested to the liberal offers we make to all nereuns 
e age in the sale of our LARGE TYPE QUARTO 
Pic TAL FAMILY . 

ONE THOUSAND ENGRAYINGS. 

On ed price, Six Dollars, th 

ICTORIAL FAMILY BIBLE, 

ubsoription Book, will be carefully boxed, and forward- 
town or village in the United States, excepting those of 
California, Oregon and Texas. 
to be the most salable. »ase open a correspondence 
with us; and we shal! take pleasure in forwarding t 

| anformation relative to the business. Address 
OBERT SEARS, Publishers 


paid, by forwarding us their address. Particular attention 
I IBLE, with about 
receipt of the establisa 
with a well 
ed per express, at our risk and expense, to any central 
Our books are sold only by 
Pile 
re address our General Circular of Books, terms, 
nov29-tf 181 WILLIAM ST., N. 


7 al 7 m | 
WANTED, EVERYBODY 
To see and examine DP. Rulison’s New List, containing 
Valuable, Standard and Useful Books, Jewelry, &c. 
Send for a Catalogue which cives full particulars and in 
structions to Agents. Address DUAN E RULISON, No, 
33 South Third Street, Philadelphia. feb6-tf 





The Mustang Liniment cures Rheumatism ; 

The Mustang Liniment cures Stiff Joints ; 

The Mustang Liniment cures Burns and Wounds ; 

The Mustang Liniment cures Sores and Ulcers; 

The Mustang Liniment cures Caked Breasts and Sore 
Nipples; 

The Mustang Liniment cures Neuralgia; 

The Mustang Liniment cures Corns and Warts ; 

Tae Mustang Liniment is worth 


1,000,000 DOLLARS PER ANNUM 


To the United States, as the 
valuable Horses and Catlie. 
Wounds, Stiff Joints, &c. : 
Will you answer this question? Did you ever hear of 
any ordinary Sore, Swelling, Sprain or Stiffness, either 
on man or beast, which the Mustang Liniment would not 
cure? Did you ever visit any respectabie Druggist in any 
part of the world—in Europe, Asia or America- who di 
not say ‘it was the createst discovery of the age?” Sold 
everyWhere. Every family should have its three sizes, 
BA RNES & PARK, Proprietors, 
jan23-]in New York. 


HIRD EDITION NOW READY-FREED- 
LEY’S LEGAL ADVISER; or, How To po Bu 
SINERR ACCORDING TO LAW. 
A (distinguished merchant writes that every business 
man should have a copy of this book, and a clerk, master 


possorves and restorer of 
t cures all Sprains, Galds, 





‘| of its contents, well be worth 2% per cent. more salary. 


Pub.ished by i B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Philada., 
and for ajoty | dealers in books. Mailed for $1,235. 
jan.s-t 


PALMER’S PATENT LEG 


, , THIS AMERICAN INVENTION 
‘qe i} STANDS UNRIVALLED, 
both in this country and in Europe. 
worn with most as 
nishing petition with thirt 


persons, 
ess, In 
other substitutes of the best French. Englis 
and German manufacture, it received the 
award of the Great Medal at the World's 
Exhibition tn London, as the best artificial 
limb known. In this country it has been 
thirty times exhibited, in compotifnen withal 
ual n the principa 





It is 
asto- 








others at the Annual Fairs 
cities, and bas, in every instance, receiv 
, A the award of the highest or first premium. 
: j iekee ar eu mous 
» 
an 


peproval of an international council, the 
irst Premium’’—only Silver Medal given 
. Libs. 7 award pe the inventor at the 
erate Lo eves agp full ‘information, sent 
. FRANK 

376 Chestnut treet, Philedelct le. 

N TIONAL SAFE TRUS 
UVR ATATIONAL AMEE TY TnuaE 

OF 


PHILA i 
DOLLARS si ONES 


eal0-ly 


VING 
SAU, 
AY 

ION A 
urities. 


on Monday 


ee ee 


TO INVENTORS AND PATENTEES. 


ELL! & PATTEN procure AMERICAN and 
PORTION PATENTS. a 


attend to all pd tk 
taining sberete. Inquiries rrearding the novelly an « 
tentabe 


ity of inventions answered without charre. Agen- 
f oppesite main entrance, Patent O) 
istriet of C 


of'umbia. e, fetaphington, 
HARD TIMES. 





DAHAL 


Interest Five Per Cent. Open every de 
and Thursday evenings till So'clock. sep!d- 








eowtf 


RELIEF FOR 


WISH TO PROCURE AN AGENT, (either 
or tieman) for every Town and County in the 
nited States, to engage in & gentvel business, by which 
per month oan be realized. For particu- 


' th stamp, - R, ACTON 
febis-8 41 N. 6th St., Philada. 


OF THE FAMOUS $1 « 5 RECI 
to make the best an A KF as 


2K tod 


and esior—Sonps of every descriptioa—Cider without 
a a Honer—-lecrc Artof Catching Fish—Arte- 
r 


ete Ways te Make Mon. 6., &e., all seat for 
only Ts Address A, e rOTT tistt dtoamburgh, Pa. 
jan 


@EWwina MACHINES. Price $25. Persone wiah- 
i 











1'"g "8 bey 8 re at snd get one 5 pan 4 
machines Ne — nh pee ove « ear. 
giving universal eatieiact wa. ‘They are wartanted. joist 


IRE RNIN 





Pericdical dealers generally throughout the United | 
| Sent free toany Address. 


| See the Inducements Offered. 


:| 8 


—_—> 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


Thirty-five conte a line for the first insertion, 

Thirty cents a line for cack subsequent :nserhen, 

Deuble column Advertisoments—One dollar a line fer 
every insertion. 


i)” Payment is required in advances, 
eS 


7 yey WANTED. 
42 Agents Wanted. 

Agents Wanted. 

In every 
In every 
n every 


n, County and State. 
cys. County and S:ate, 
Great Indncements Offered. 


wn, County and Sate. 


| Great Inducements Offered. 
| Great Inducements Odered. 


Catalogues with fal! Particulars. 
ataiogues with full Particulars, 
atalogues with ful i 

Sent free to any Address. ” oe artleulars 
Sent free to any Address. 


Send for a Catalogue. 
Rend for a Catalogue. 
Send for a Catalogue. 


See the Inducements Offered. 

See the Inducements Offered. ad 

Address D. W. Evans & Co, 

Aditrens B. W: Evans & ee 

Prbiteners ene importers. aren Sh WY. nae Sn 
Ul 8herse anc m t e 
ublishers and importers. 


New York City. 
New York City. 
ew York City. 


ERVBAK:.. 
Pe yer tk 9 





ARE THE BEST IN THE MARKET 
FOR FAMILY USE. 


495 Broadway, New York; 18 Summer Street, Bost 
and 730 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. . iale-Sm 


GREAT INDUCEMENTS TO BOOK BUYERS 


AGENTS WANTED, 


To form Clubs in Every Town and Jillage in 
the United States. 


To whom a larger commission will be given than can be 
had from any other house. New descriptive catalogues 
—_ issued) mailed free to any address, containing all 
t 5 poputer works of the day, classified in the following 
order :— 











Annuals and Presentation Books, 
Agricultaral Works, 

Bibles, Prayer and Hymn Books, 
Biographical Works, 

Botanical Works, 

Classical and Phijvsophica! Works, 
Cookery, Domestic Economy, &c., 
Dictionaries and Lexicons, 
Fiction, ( Works of) 

Geographical Books, 

German Books, 

History and Travels, &c., 
Juvenile Works, 

Law Books, 

Musical Books, 

Miscellaneous Works, 

Medical Books, 

Natural History, 

Odd Fellowship and Freemasonry 
Poetical Works, 

Phrenological Works, 

Religious, Biblical and Theological Works, 
School Books, 

Scientific Works, 

Sports and Pastimes. 


1 Send fora catalogue Address 
G G. EVANS, Publisher, 


jan9-eowst 439 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





TWO NEW BOOKS FOR AGENTS. 


SMUCKER’'S LIFE OF DR. E. K. KANE and 
other distinguished American Explorers and Travellers 
will be published Mondat, Fobrraty ist. : 

pe, IVINGSTONE’S EXPLORATIONS AND 
TRAVELS IN AFRICA will be published on Wednes - 


day, February 10th. ‘ 

ese books will have an immense sale, and agen 
will do well to send in their orders at once. We mak 
the most liberal discount to agents buying large or small 
uantities. Sampie copies wil! be sent to any part of the 
‘nited States, on receipt of the retail price, free postage. 
Price of Dr. Kane and other American Explorers, $1,00, 
P r. Livingstone’s Explorations in A — 1,25 

“ “ oe ne 
edition, co’ored plates, $1 50. 
J. W. BRADLEY, Publisher, 
48 North Fourth St., Philadelphia. 


BOOK AGENTS! 


WANTED, to sei! RAPID SELLING, Valuable Fa- 
mily Works, at LOW PRICES, WITH INTERESTING CON- 
TENTS, and Buperbly Colored Piates. For circulars 
with ful: particulars apply, if you live East, to HENRY 
HOWE, 102 Nassau Street, N. Y.; 1f you 
the same, 111 Main St., Cincinnati. 


febé-tf 





live Weat, 
mhi5-tf 





A® OFFER TO THE LADIES TO SUIT THE 
TIMES.--THE LADIES’ VISITOR, published 
monthly in the city of New York, is THE CHEAPEST 
LADIES’ PAPER IN THE WORLD! Each number 
contains an Original Story, the Monthly Fashions, Re 
ceipta for the Housekeeper with other interesting mat- 
ter. Price for single copy, Fifty Cents a _— ; but as we 
wish to put it into the hands of the million, we offer to. 
any lady who will procure subscribers for it, to collect of 
each subscriber 25 cents, and retain one half of the money 
for her services. In this manner each subseriber will get 
the paper at half the advertised rates, and the lady can 
make Tom Sito $4a day. t 
It is nearly three years since we commenced the publi- 
cation of the VISITOR, and during this time many ladies 
have supported themseives handsomely by canvassing 
for it. the price is so low a'most every one will take it. 
As no lady who has put forth a vigorous effort has tailed 
of success, it is worth a trial by all females out of em- 
ployment in these hard times. Specimen copies sent free 
to any part of the United States. Direct a'l commanica- 
tions to Miss LAURA J. CURTIS, | 
jan30-4t Care of CURTIS & CO., New York. 
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8 Winning “ golden opinions’”’ trom everybody, 
the moet Se(hl, meritorious and highly embellished Ma- 

ine publi le 
a 1 cobtaine every month a fine'y Co'ored Engraving, 
with about 40 other illustrations, two pieces of New 
ev and same quantity of matter as the $2 Magazines, 
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for, 0. : 
his great Magazine has received the highest praise 
from the press, as the best family Magazine published. 

It is not fill up with senseless love stories, but really 
youmis reading, of ormation and recreation, alike for 
the ma ears and the young maiden. 

AGENTS WANTED in overs county in the United 
Goatees they are now making from $8 to $20 a day ; but 
‘ew persons will refuse to subscribe to this work after 
seeing it. 

Trerms—$1,50 a year. 

Retail price. 15 cents. A specimen cop be s 
inelosing 10 cents to CHAS. 38. % ENCER, 

Inquirer Building, Philadelphia. 
A beantifal Colored Portrait of Martha, the wife of 
Sshington, given to every yearly subscriber at 91,20 
ands portrait to every getter up of a ciub of 10 at @1 each. 

Agents make well by selling the print. A specimen 
copy of the Magazine and print sent to those wishing to 
act as agents for 25 cents, i fe 
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PUNCH’S* CHARGE TO THE JURY. 


Gentleman of the Jury: You are sworn in 
all eaces todecide according to the evidence : 
at the same fime, if you have any doubt, you are 
bound to give the prisoner the benefit of it.— 
Suppose you have to pronounce on the guilt or 
innocence of a gentleman accused of felony.— 
Yoru will naturally doubt whether any gentleman 
would commit euch offences—accordingly, how- 
ever strong may be the testimony against him, 
you will, perhaps, acquit him. The evidence of 
your own senses is, at least, as credible as that 
of the witnesses; if, therefore, your eyesight 
convinee you that the prisoner is a well-dressed 
person, you have a right to presume his re- 
apectability ; and it is for you to say whether a 
reapectable person would be likely to be guilty 
of the crimes imputed to him. In like manner, 
when you see a shabby-looking fellow in the 
dock, charged, for example, with sheep-stealing, 
the decision rests with you, first, whether or 
not that individual is a ragameffin, and secondly, 
how far itis probable that a man of that descrip- 
tion would steal sheep. Of course, as has been 
before said, you will always be guided by the 
evidence; but them, whether the evidence is 
trustworthy or not, is a matter for your private 
consideration. Youmayg believe it if you choose, 
or you may disbelieve it; and whether, gentle- 
men of the jury, you will believe it or disbelieve 
it, will depend on the coustitation of your minds. 
If your minds are so constituted that you wish 
to find the prisoner guilty, perhaps you will be- 
lieve it; if they happen to be so constituted that 
you desire to find him not guilty, why then, very 
likely, you will disbelieve it. You are to free 
your minds from all passion and prejudice if you 
can, and in that case your judgment will be un- 
biased ; but if you cannot, you will return a ver- 
dict accordingly. It ia not, strictly speaking, 
for you to consider what will be the effect of 
your verdict; but if such a consideration should 
occur to you, and you cannot help attending to 
it, that verdict will be influenced by it to a cer- 
tain extent. You are probably aware that when 
you retire, you will be locked up until you con- 
trive to agree. You may arrive at unanimity 
by fair diecussion, or by some of you starving 
out the others, or by tossing up; and your coa- 
clusion by whichever of these processes arrived 
at, will be more or less in accordance with your 
oaths. Your verdict may be right; it is to be 
hoped it will be; it may be wrong; it is to be 
hoped it will not be. At all events, gentlemen 
of the jury, you will come to some conclusion or 
other ; unless it should so happen that you sepn- 
rate without coming to any. 





“Onc_Y Has Farru.”—A friendly corres- 
pondent, writing from Washington, Pa., says: 

Like most other small towns, we have here a 
‘eolored church,” where many amasing things 
are aaid, highly exhilerating to the spirnte of the 
few who occasionally visit the “ Hayti” meeting 
house. ‘ Hayti” is the name given to that part 
of our town where “ pussons of color” reside.— 
One winter evening, when the colored preacher 
was in the midst of his sermon, making a most 
violent, if not most eloquent, appeal to his 
hearers, ove of the legs of the stove. which had 
been loosened in some way, fell out, and as a 
natural consequence, the red hot stove tipped 
over at an angle alarmingly suggestive of fire — 
The audience, of course, commenced crowding 
out of the door like a flock of black sheep. But 
the preacher was equal to the occasion. Ad- 
dressing one of his prominent members, he cried 
out*— 

“ Pick up de etobe, Brudder Bolah '—pick up 
de stobe! Oaly hab faith'—de Lor’ won't let 
him burn you !” 

Poor Brother Bolab had unfortunately too 
much faith, and immediately seized it, all glow- 
ing as it was. But no sooner had his fingers 
come in contact with the fervent irep, than 
he dropped it again, and dancing around on 
one foot, blowing his skinless fingers, he ex- 
claimed with all the energy he could throw into 
his voice :— 

** De debil he won't! de debil he won't!” 





MR. SKINFLINT’s GOODNESS.—-When Mr. 
Skinflint, of Beanville, died, there was quite a 
sensation in town about it. The bell was tolled, 
and the only flag in town—that which belonged 
to the tavern—was hung anion down for twenty- 
four hours. His praise was in every one's 
mouth, though why they praised him none could 
say, except that he was worth plenty of money. 
This wse before Mrs. Partington moved from 
Beanville. ‘ We have lost a great man, ma'am,” 
said the minister, calling upon ber; “so portly, 
#0 public-spizited, so—so—rich.’ “ Ah, yes,” 
responded the estimable dame, with a tear of 
regret in her eye, “ kis goodness was past find- 
ing out—it wae,’ said she, raising her hand, as 
if beckoning down a large word, by which to 
express hereelf loudly; “it wae infinitesimal, 
and his right hand never knew what his left 
hand did, nor anybody else, for that matter. He 
wes such an excellent man.” The minister 
coughed at the infinitesimal goodness, but he 
saw how kindly it was intended and said no- 
thing.— Boston Gazctte. 





Goop.—During the Reign of Terrer the mob 
got held of the Abbe Maury, and resolved to ea- 
crifice him. ‘ 

“To the lamp-post with him!” wae the oni 
versal ery. 

The Abbe was in a bad fix with a mob for bis 
judgea—the tender mercies of a mob! With 
the utmost coolness the Abbe said to those who 
were dragging him along— 

“Well, if you havg me to the lamp-post will 
you see any clearer for it" 

This bright sally tickled his executioners and 
saved his life 





“CrackeD BErore.’—The Glaegow Mail 
relates the following anecdote of Lord Brougham: 
The mother of the Lord Chancellor was a most 
excellent and thrifty housewife. On one oces- 
sion she was much troubled with a servant who 
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THE RIGHT OF WAY. 





Bus Driver.—‘ Now then, out of the way, rou Two!” 
Pappy.—“ Asy, now, Bus—and wait for yer betters.” 
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CINCINNATI (S)WINE. 


BY PARK BENJAMIN. 
This song of mine 
Is a song of the swine, 
To be sung by the jolly members 
Of pork-house clubs 
As they stand by the tubs 
In the frosty, cold Decembers. 


It is not a song 

Of the bull-frogs gong 
From wet and misty marshes ; 

For the lowing cow, 

Nor the dog’s bow-wow , 
That sourds through the city arches. 


Nor the ba-aing sheep 
Whom the niggers keep 
On the plains of old Kentucky ; 
And whose fleecy wool 
The brambles pull 
Ln a way that is unlucky. 


For the fattest and the best 
Are the swine of the West 
That grow by the Beautiful River ; 
And their rich perfume 
Fills all the room 
With a malison on the giver. 


And as hollow vats 
Are the homes of rats, 

Forever gnawing and stealing ; 
So this mighty pen 


Is, again and again, 
Full of grunting, and snorting, and squealing. 


Very good in their jigs 
Are the Boston pigs, 
And the Philadelphia porkers ; 
But Ohio swine 
Have a taste more divine 
Than even the big New Yorkers. 


There grow no swine 
With a fatter chine 
Nor a more prodigious liver, 
Nor with flesh and lard 
So thick and hard, 
As those by the Beautiful River. 


Many the damns 
Which greet the hams 
That come o’er the salt Atlantic ; 
And the ears and the feet 
Are not s0 sweet, 
And very much less romantic. 


To the gutters and bogs 
With all such hogs, 
And the old Scratch take the bristles, 
And scorch their shins 
And burn their skins, 
And of their tails make whistles. 


While huge and fine 
Are the glorious swine 
The fattest of the fatty, 
That roll in droves 
From the fields and groves, 
To the streets of Cincinnati. 


And this Song of the Swine, 
This grunting of mine, 
The types and the press shall deliver 
To the city of hogs, 
As she sits by the logs 
That float on the Beautiful River. 


A Kentucky ANecpoTe.—A Southern gen- 
tleman owned a slave, a very intelligent fellow, 
who was a Universalist. On one oceasion he 
illustrated the intellectual character of bis reli- 
gion in the following manner: A certain slave 
had obtained a license of the Baptists to preach. 
He was holding forth in the presence of many 
of his colored brethren at one time, when he 
undertook to describe the process of Adam's 
creation. Said he: 

“When God made Adam, He stoop down, 
scrape up a little dirt, wet it a little, warm it in 
the hands, and squeeze it in de right shape, aud 
den lean it up aginet the fence to dry—” 

“Top dere,” said our Universalist darkey.— 
“ You say dat are de fuetue man eber made ’” 

“ Sartin,” said the preacher. 

“Den,” said the other, ‘‘jes tell a feller whar 
dat ar fence come from!" 

“Hush!” said the preacher, “two more ques- 
tions like dat would epile all de feology in de 
world!” 


Pontius Pirate Nor Deap Yet.—When 
Mrs. B , the actress, was mabing a eum- 
mer excursion in the country, she was accom- 
panied by her husband anda party of his and 
her friends. One of these was a Mr. , 
formerly a pilot on the Boston station, who had 


was addicted to dish-breaking, and whe used to | laughed and grown fat so long that he had be- 


allege in extenmation of her fault,—‘ It was | come, like Wolsey, “a 


erackit before.” One werning littlh Harry 


tumbled down stairs, when the fond mother, | ),:96 man in Mre. B 
running after him, exclaimed: “Ob, my bey, | ..\4 his informant, “is Mr. 


of unbounded 
“Who is this 
“ That,” 
; he is a 


man 


stomach.” Some cue asked, 


‘a suite?” 





have you broke your head?” “ No, ma,” said pilot.” “ Exactly,” was the response, “ I should 
the future Chancellor, ‘it was crackit before.” | ping be wae—pauncheous Pilate!" —Ereniag 


| Post. 








Cw” HrmeRNianwn HaYMAKING.— During the late 
frost, an Irieh M.P., observing some confec- 
tioner'’s meo at work, carting ice out of a pond, says: “She ie graceful as a water-lily, while 
observed that there is nothing like making hay | her breath is like an armful of clover.” That 

the sun shines — Punch. | poet’s caee is certainly approachiag 4 crisis. 


te” A rural poet, in describing his lady-love, 


heat me peer CNS dae et 
PE EGR agg FOR is ae omeghetght gee 
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Agricultural. 


ABOUT WINTER BUTTFR. 


“Small profit in trying to make butter at this 
season,” said Uncle Joe, as he paused from his 
churning and wiped the sweat from his fore- 
head; ‘here it is, nine o’cloek ; this churn has 
been going full three hours, and no signs of but- 
ter yet.” 

It surely was ahard case. I pitied uncle, but 
said nothing, for I kncto nothing very pertinent 
to the oceasion. 








But “ Rome was not built in a day.” “We 
live and learn; and now—two years later—I 
sit down, haviog churned a respectable churning 
while wife was getting tea, and had time to spare 
to play with “baby.” Experience has taught 
me several things since the day Uncle Joe ques- 
tioned the profit of making butter (mind, I don't 
say it is profitable.) 

Last winter, I had a day's job at churning; 
and I found out what the great trouble was—the 
cream was too cold. Since that, when I have 
anything to do with churning, I try to have the 
cream just warm enough. Then the butter comes 
in from fifteen to twenty minutes; or at most; 
thirty or forty. 

There arz various methods of warming cream. 
A good way is to set the cream-pot in a warm 
room, and stir it occasionally. Or, in a vessel 
of warm water; or near a fire, turning and 
stimring frequently. Don't melt the cream; if 
you do, it will never make butter. Sometimes, 
finding, after churning a while, that the cream 
is too cold, I set the churn near the fire, leaving 
it for a time; or, if in a hurry, and rather lazy 
withal, pour hot water into the churn, keeping 
the dash going all the while, so that none of the 
cream gete svalded. 

When the cream “ frothe up,” as you churn, 
you may generally be sure it is too cold. You 
may churn, if you like; but ‘ the mischief is in 
it,”’ and the butter wiil refuse to appear until it 
is warmed. Possibly you may warm it by 
churning; but it is a great saving of patience, 
time, and ‘‘elbow-grease,” to warm it some 
other way. 

In the day's churning mentioned above, the 
cream ‘‘frothed up” badly. We ect the churn 
in a tub of hot water, finally; but had to get 
the cream much warmer than when it is “just 
right” at first. The butter-milk fairly smoked, 
as the churn was opeved to take out the butter, 
and was blood-warm, if not more. 

That was the only time I ever used a thermo- 
meter to measure the temperature in churning. 
* According to the books,” it was too warm all 
the while. We tried putting in snow to cool it. 
But it was really too cold—and I think one’s 
finger the best thermometer. Have the cream 
so it feels just a litle warm to the finger, and it 
ia right. 

If one has good cream in winter, they oan 
make good butter. To get the first, one must 
have good, well-fed, and comfortuble cows; an 
even tempervture to raise the eream; aod churn 
often, before it geta bitter and sour. But I will 
not expatiate on this branch of the subject. 

One word more. Butter can be colored 
without injury to the flaver, by patting carrot 
juice into the cream whea eburning. Grate the 
carrot, soak in milk, and squeeze the juice 
throngh a cloth into the chura. Bat, I don’t 
mind saying it, “summer butter” suite me the 
best for my table, and I am willing to let the 
city folks have what “winter butter” I make, 
as the grocerymen will generally pay just as 
much for it—A Young Fermer, in Genesee Far- 
mer. 





LicE ON CaALves —The best resort that I 
have ever found to rid my calves of lice, is very 
simple, easy, and only this: take a few dry ashes 
from the stove; rub them well iato the hair of 
the animals, and all those troublesome little 
creatures will soon beeome harmless and disap- 
pear. Calves, or any other animals to which 
ashes are applied, should be kept dry for a few 
days.— Country Gentleman. 





BUCK WHEAT FOR A SOD CROP ON THE PRaAl- 
Rik.—Hithkerto it has been thought that only 
corn cculd be grown oo praine sod the same 
year it is brokea up; but, upon trial, buekwheat 
proves more certain and valuable. It keeps 
down the weeds which sprivg up on land not 
thoroughly shaded, and proves a more remune- 
rating crop.— Genesee Farmer. 


Buck WHEAT Bran INsURJOUs To Swine.— 
Ihave known for more than thirty years that 
bran of buckwheat fed to sows when nursing, 
will cavee the akin of pigs to crack all over, and 
the ears and taile often to crack off Sows dry 
up, and pigs finally die —Country Gentleman. 
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SPAYING COWS. 


To those who are raising milk, in the vicinity 
of large towns, it has become a matter of serious 
inquiry how the various sources of loss, to 
which they are subject in their business, can be 
avoided. In very many instances these losses 
are sufficient to absorb all the profits. These 
sources of loss, in addition to the diseases to 
which cows sre subject, are chiefly three. Ist, 
The periodical heata which are natural so cows 
that are not with calf. It is well known that 
during these periods the quantity of the milk is 
diminished and its quality impaired. 2nd, The 
milk of cows with calf, after the fourth month, 
is deteriorated in quality, and soon begins to 
diminieh in quantity. After the sixth month it 
ia rarely sufficient to pay for the keeping. Many 
cows become dry soon after the sixth month. 
and even when they would continue to give milk 
a few weeks longer, most cows are allowed to 
go dry after the seventh month, to enable them 
to bear the draught made upon their constitu- 
tional powers by breeding, and to recruit for the 
subsequent miiking. Here, then, is a loss of 
profit for »about one-fourth part of the year. 3rd, 
Many cows lose their calves prematurely. This 
is a source of los’ that seems involved in much 
mystery. It sometimes exists, apparently, as 
an epidemic. A large proportion of the cows in 
a herd will sometimes be subject to it. It pce- 
vails in some seasons more than in others, and 
sometimes seems to be confined chiefly to cer- 
tain localities. Sympathy, it is believed, in many 
instances, has much to do with it. When one 
cow from any cause has lost her calf, others as- 
sociated with her will become similarly affect- 
ed. It has been ascribed to various causes, but 
the cause or causes are by no means satisfac- 
torily ascertained. In this vicinity it is one of 
the most serious evils that the milk raisers have 
to encounter. 

One gentleman of my acquaintance has had 
five cows loxe their calves during the past sea- 
son. Three of thei were promising heifers, all 
of which lost their calves in the pasture. The 
other two were older, and kept at home. 
Another has lost five, and another eight. Many 
others have lost more or less. Now these cows 
must be kept another year before coming into 
milk again. And there must be a loss upon them 
of at least twenty five dollars cash, unless they 
are in a condition to be turned to the butcher. 
If they are, this is probably the most profitable 
disposition that can be made of them, for in ad- 
dition to the cost of keeping them dry nearly a 
year, they will be more likely to be affected in 
& similar way again. But it is a disappointment 
to the milk raiser, woo has made his arrange- 
meuts to obtain his supply of milk from them, 
and it is often difficult, if not impossible, to sup- 
ply their places with cows coming in at the 
time when they are wanted. The farmer who 
haat lost five calves in this way has lost at least 
$125. Now how can these evils be avoided? 
Is there any system of management by which 
they can be prevented ? 


In some parts of Europe, and especially in the 
neighborhoods, of Paris and Brussels, the milk 
raisers are adopting the practice of spaying 
their cows, by which they are enabled to avoid 
all these sources of loss. They avoid the peri- 
odical heats, and the milk remains uniform in 
quality and quantity through the year. The 
cows become more quiet and contented, and are 
more easily kept ia good condition. They avoid 
the loss from the cows going dry one-fourth part 
of the year, and of course all losses from abor- 
tion will be avoided. Ths most proper time for 
deing the operation is about six weeks after 
calving, or as seon as the cow geta well over the 
effects of ealving, wend has recovered her 
strength and vigor, and got weaned from her 
It is confidently stated that they will con- 
tine to give as much milk for two or three and 
sometimes four years, as they did at the time 
the operation was performed, and that the milk 
will be of better quality, and that when they 
begin to go dry that they will fatten much more 
easily, and make better beef. 

The benefit of this operation will be confined 
to those who do not raise their cows, but who 
keep cows for their milk only, as market men 
If the 
statements which come to us from Europe are 
true, eight good cows apayed at five or six 


calf. 


and families who keep one or two cows. 


milking age, sre worth at least as much as 
twelve treated in the common way. The opera- 
tion is easily performed, and we do not learn 
that it is attended with any special danger. The 
operation haa recently been performed in this 
town with entire success, by s gentleman who 
is qualified to perform it in a skillful and scien- 
tific manner. The subject is worthy the con- 





ne 
your cheeks.” 


sideration of milk raisers and of families who 


a. 


have a good cow which they would be glad to 
retain in milk all the year round, and for seve 
ral successive years.—Correspondent of New 
England Farmer. 


WEEVIL IN WHEAT. 
Mr. Editor of the Post :—I noticed, in a late 
number of your paper, an inquiry concerning a 
remedy for weevil in wheat. I will here give 
you a recipe which I bave never known to fail, 
and I have tried it for two years:—In the first 
place the bettom of the wheat-house should be 
nearly covered with common salt, and as the 
wheat is poured in, sprinkle it well with salt all 
through to the top of the wheat. This never 
injures the wheat. The last that comes cut of 
the box should be sieved before grindiaog. 
Yours, W. R. Howe. 


Milner, Pike Co., Geo. 





CuRE FoR HoLLow Horn in CATTLE.—The 
“hollow horn,” as it is called, is quite prevalent 
in this eountry at this season of the year, and a 
few words from me in regard to its treatment, 
may not be uninteresting. Unless attended to 
in time, it is at least very injurious: to cattle, es- 
pecially milch cows, and not unfrequently fatal. 
I have a remedy which I have never known to 
fail, and it is both simple and always at hand. It 
is also an excellent application for ordinary 
swellings, especially such as are caused by cas- 
trating. It is good for blistered feet, and may 
be applied with the stockings on. But to the 
hollow horn, and first, a synopsis of the dis 
easeo— 

Symptoms. —F iret, twisting of the hair and 
softness of the end of the tail. Second, green, 
glassy dullness of the eyes, a dry nose, loss of 
appetite, and consequent loss of flesh, cold 
horns, because they get hollow from the effects 
of a diseased brain and the pith of the back 
bone. 

Remedy.—Drench with from a pint to a quart 
of good soft soap, according to the age and con- 
stitution, and if it does not improve the appear- 
ance in twenty-four hours, repeat the dose. 
Generally they will eat heartily in a few hours. 
Sometimes they will eat it in bran or meal; and 
if soap is put ina tub in the yard they will lick 
it voluntarily as they need it. You need not fear 
they will eat more than is good forthem. A 
little spirits of turpentine put in the cup of the 
head, and a slit in the tail to let the blood flow, 
is useful. Boring the horns I consider as a bar- 
barous practice. 


WASH FoR Fruit TrRees.—Make a firm soap 
of one part lamp oil (no matter how mach can- 
died) and six or eight parts of strong ley or pot- 
ash solution; one part of this seap and eight of 
warm water—apply with a brush, or eloth at 
tached to a long handle. 

IT have used thie wash with perfect success on 
young trees, entirely destroying the aphis when 
the trees were nearly covered with them, and 
giving to the bark a healthy and vigorous ap- 
pearance. Apply the washin February or March. 
— New England Farmer. 


PLANTING Fruit TREES —MclIntosh says :— 
‘“‘In planting fruit trees where the subsoil is of 
indifferent quality, it is advisable to place under 
each a piece of pavement three feet square and 
about twelve or fifteen inches under the surface, 
that the roots, when they come in contact with 
it, may be made to take a horizontal direction. 
This is one great means of keeping them near 
the surface, and has been found of much advan- 
tage.” 





To PREVENT RaBBITs INJURING NURSERY 
TREES.—Beef’s or hog’s blood, applied while 
warm, will soon dry, and will not wash off by 
winter rains, so that the smell of blood will be 
left on the tree sufficient to keep off rabbits. 
The blood may be applied with the hand ora 
painter’s brush. The same remedy will prevent 
sheep from guawing orchard trees.—Ohio Cul- 
tivator. 


FATTENING CATTLE IN WINTER.—I have 
fattened a number of cattle by giving them three 
pecks of potatoes per day, with hay and no wa- 
ter. This will make good juicy beef. When 
potatoes are plenty, this is a cheap way to fatten 
cattle. Feed small potatoes whole.—Genesee 


Farmer. 





MAGPIES AND RAVENS.—I am not exactly 
superstitious, and yet magpies and ravens are 
very fit companions to a witch. There is some- 
thing positively appalling in the extremely know- 
ing glance with which a magpie screws ita glit- 
tering eyes round in their socket. Not long 
ago, I saw a magpie, seated on a heap of coals, 
ia a back lane, near Seven Dials. It was black 
and dirty as its locality, and so harmonized with 
the cinders that I did not distinguish it till it 
uttered some strange cry. As I passed, it put 
its head on one side and almost winked at me, 
looked down among the coals, and I knew that it 
had all kinds of concealed treasures there. I 
have often seen that magpie, and I feel sure that 
when those coals are removed, a marine-store 
shop that existe close by will recover some 
amount of missing goods. The bird looked a 
regularly bad eharacter, aud I would not have 
had him in my house on any account. I do not 
know whether he talks. If so, I would rather 
not hear him.— My Feathered Friends, by Rev. C. 
Wood. 





How Wine IS TURNED TO WATER.—A Prus- 
sian journal relates s singular fact. In an Israel- 
ite community, there existe a Rabbi, esteemed 
and loved by all. To prove their gratitude for 
services rendered, the community decided (upon 
the suggestion of a rich merchant) to offer the 
Rabbi a present of a ton of wine, and in order 
that all might contribute to it, it was agreed 
that each should bring a bottle of wine, and 
The Rabbi received 
the offering, and with much precantion deposit- 
ed the precious liquid in his cellar. But, oh! 
grief, when he wished to taste it, a miracle had 
operated ; instead of wine he found ouly water. 
His honest friends had all individually thought 
that » bottle of water would pass unperceived 
Unhappily each had 


pour it into the receptacle. 


in the quantity of wine 
the saine idea. 


THe Marcu To THE GRAVE IN 1-@.—What 





| @ mighty procession has been moviog towards 
years old, or when they have reached their full 





At the usual 
eatimate, since the let of January, 1857, more 
than thirty-one milion fire hundred thousand of 
the world’s population have gene down to the 
grave. Place them in long array, and they will 
give a moving colurnn of more than thirteen hun- 
dred to every mile of the circumference of the 
globe. What a spectacle, as they move on, 
tramp, tramp, the “Dead March” giving its 
funeral notes as they ge to the silent shades! 


the grave during the past year! 


Che Riddler. 








1 
MUSICAL ENIGMA, 


WRITTEN FOR VHE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
I am composed of 21 letters. 
My 17, 10, 21,2, 9, is a musical instrament much meas 
tioned in the Bible 
My 13, 10, 11, 14, 17, 18, was Neptune's trumpeter. 
My 1, 15, 16, 16, 11, 90, 7, Is one of Handel’s Sacred 
operas 
My 4, 9, 19, 11, 21, 6, 18, 11,3, 9, 16, was a celebrated 
Greek flute-player 
My 5, 17, 19, 6, 13, is a piece of sacred music resembling 
the anthem in its form. 
My 3, 11, 10, 17, 10, 12, was a distinguished Flemish 
musical com poser 
My whole was a distinguished vocalist. 


GAHMEW. 





GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


I am composed of 33 letters. 

My 1, 11, 4, 17, 30, 25, 20, is a city in Canada. 

My 4, 2, 11, 31,3, 10, 14, 8, 33, 30, 31, is one of the 
United States 

My 9, M, 6, 5, 23, 26, 33, ic a Republic in Africa 

My 11, 30, 25, 33, 4, 10, 17, is a lake between United 

States and Canada 

My 16, 28, 32, 8, 33, 31, 15, 9, 16,2, 24, 33, is a city in 

Pennsylvania. 


pire. 


My 2, 33, 4, 25, 21, 11, 23, 32, is a city in Connecticut. 
My 33, 12, 19, 25, 23, 2, 3, is an Empire in Earope. 
My whole have committed some of the most horrible 
cruelties on record CHELTEN. 
Montgomery Co., Pa 





MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


lam composed of 40 letters. 

My 2%, 3, 8, 37, is an animal 

My 17, 18, 39, 1, 2, 15, 11, 11, is an assembly 

My 17, W, 3B, W, 21, 9, 36, is a malignant disease. 
My 32, 38, 16, M, is a beverage. 

My 37, 10, 20, 7, is a grain 

My H, 3, 40, is a fruit 

My 5, 22, 37, is a production of North Carolina 
My 27, 4, 9, 25, is an enclosure. 

My 31, 28, 14, isa grain. 

My 12, 6, is a preposition 

My 13, 4, 19, is an instrument 

My 29, &, 25, is an adjective 

My whole is a proverb of much truth. 

* OPIFBER.” 





CHARADE. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
‘Tis before the village inn, 
Idly lounging round the door, 
That a crowd of men are seen, 
Numbering twenty-two or more 


Hung upon my first we find, 
Accounts of cattle and of lands.— 
With news and records of every kind, 

While at the door my second stands 


But this motiey group of men, 
Why have they collected here? 
From every nook, from every glen, 
Around the village far and near. 


Listen, reader, I will tell 
W hy they have, pray do not stare, 
When I say that you know well 
"Twas my whole that brought them there. 
CINROS. 





CHARADE. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. 
My first’s a noble bird,— 
And yet I never heard 
Of any one that had the power to sing ; 
My second is sublime, 
W hen seen at even-time ;— 
Oft pleasant thoughts it has the power to bring. 


My whole is in a foreign clime, 
Near England ‘‘ merrie and olde ;"’ 
A town it will reveal,— 
The truth I'll not conceal ; 
The answer now remaineth to be told. 
GAHMEW. 





CHARADE. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. 
When men engage in battle 
At the call of drum and fife, 
My first will give them energy, 
And aid them in their strife. 


W hen age has paled the blooming cheek, 
And taken strength and youth, 

Tis then that men my second use,— 
I think I've told the truth. 


When the battle-cry {s loud and high, 
And men for glory fight; 
My first upon my whole is seen, 
From morning until night. 
Pequea, Pa. A. K. HOWRY. 





ANAGRAMS. 

WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. 
CAPITALS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

. A dim son. 7. Orn wept 
2. Col. Bum, U. 8. 8. Roved. 
3. Fred 8. Gilpin. 9. Ah! see a stall. 

. In at ws. 10. Aun Gils. 

. *Lis on a pan. il. A. J. is in Poland. 

No rentt 12. I! Ity acow? 
GAHMEW. 





MATHEMATICAL PROBLEM. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. 


The lengths of two lines drawn from the acute 
angles of a right angled triangle to the centre of its in- 
scribed circle are as 1 to the square rootof 2,and the 
difference between the lengths of two lines drawn from 
the acute angles to the centre of the inscribed square is 
20 perches. “Required—the sides of the triangle? 
Venango Co., Pa. ARTEMAS MARTIN. 





CONUNDRUMS. 
7” What key is it that can never be broken? 
Ans.—A key (w)hole. 
(7 Why is a filter like the fortune of a apendthrift? 
Ans.—Because it is soon run through, and leaves a 
great many matters behind to settle. 
C7” What bar is that which often opens, but never 
shuts’? Ans.—Crowbar 
7 Ixsanz Concxpaum.—Why is a thing difficult 
to deseribe like a chronometer! Ans —Because it is 2 
watch-you-may-call-it. 





ANSWERS TO RIDDLES IN LAST. 
MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA—Nebuchadnezzar, 
King of the Jews. POETICAL ENIGMA—Francetca 
Pascalis Canfield. MYTHOLOGICAL ENIGMA— 
The Conspiracy of Cataline by Caius Crispus Sallust. 


CHAR ADE—-Wordsworth. CHAR ADE—-Caroline 


(Car-o-line). CHARADE—Anthill. ANAGRsaMS— 
Breadth, Varicties, Points, Cartilage, Importance, 
Constitution, Interest, Reality, Romance. MATHE- 


MATICAL PROBLEM—The point E is 31.6988 rods 


from B; CE, 18 W129 reds; CF, #1.9615 rods, and EF 


4 Orer2 rods 





Bairish PoLtyGamy.—Among the ancient 
Britons they had a singular kind of marriage, or 
rather polygamy, which is not to be found among 
any other people. Any number of them, as ten 
or a dozen, joined in a society, together, which 
was perhaps required for mutual defence in 
those barbarous timer. In order to link this so- 
ciety the closer, they took an equal number of 
wives in common, and whatever children were 
born, were reputed to belong to all of them, and 
were accordingly provided for by the whole 
community. — Blake. 
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My 13, 18, 33, 29, 33, is a division of the Turkish Em- 


My 2, 7, 9, 21, 33, 27, 25, is a town in Ireland « 
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To all of which we say, ; 
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